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ANACONDA 


Jerry Bumpus 


(Up to this point in the novel, the main character, Alonzo 
McCaferty, has witnessed a murder and has fled the situation— 
as he has fled all obligations and responsibilities in his life for 
the last fifteen of his sixty-eight years. It is night. He has just 
slipped out the back door of the house where he saw the 
murder. It is summer, July, in a little town in Southern Illinois.) 


McCaferty had forgotten in which direction town lay. He 
walked down the alley from the house until he was certain he 
was going the wrong way, then he walked over several blocks 
and walked up another alley until he came to a residential dis- 
trict that was lined with bright street lamps. The night was 
nearly gone; the first grayness of dawn was beginning to spread 
across the sky when he reached the town square. He stood in 
the mouth of the alley he had been following and looked for 
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police cars—there were none—and then he crossed the square 
quickly and went down the street the highway was on. He had 
seen, the night before, several cheap hotels in the same block 
with some taverns. 

If the police were looking for him, and he began to think they 
were not, they were not looking very hard; he had not seen one 
police car. One old truck passed up the alley he was on and he 
hid among garbage cans, but he saw no police cars. 

He crossed the square and walked up the steps of the first 
cheap hotel he came to. It was a gray-painted wooden, three- 
story building with a sign, Rooms, above a small, empty porch. 
The place looked a thousand years old. McCaferty felt a thou- 
sand years old. He was very tired and very hungry. 

He went inside the lobby. It contained an ancient brown sofa 
that McCaferty knew no one would sit in, a yellow-goldish elec- 
tric chandelier with only one small, ten-watt bulb burning and 
the other six or seven sockets were empty, a large potted artifi- 
cial plant with greasy green leaves, and the clerk’s desk, a 
waist-high ex-bar counter with a clear-plastic covered sign, ‘‘No 
Profanity PLEASE,”’ on it. Behind the desk was a dirty-gray draw 
curtain. He walked across the lobby on the threadbare tan and 
green flowered rug. The floor did not squeak, but grated on 
itself under his weight. He rang a small bell on the desk. 

Almost immediately from between the folds of the curtain 
came a tiny, faded man putting on his glasses, looking up 
quickly at McCaferty. He wore a white shirt with thin brown 
stripes, buttoned at the top, sleeves rolled up above his elbows, 
and he wore dark brown wool trousers too big around the waist, 
and girded up tight by a cracked black belt. He had a few 
strands of black hair across his bloodless-white skull and he 
had a strong old smell like the hotel. He handed McCaferty a 
small card and a pencil and McCaferty wrote, Smith, Chicago, 
on it and the little man handed him a key. ‘‘It’s up on the third 
floor. Number’s on there,’’ nodding to the key. ‘‘Seventy-five 
cents.” He gave him seventy-five cents and the little man 
turned and went through the curtain. He knew the clerk had 
looked him over while he wrote on the card, studying his 
bruised and cut face. 

McCaferty walked up the stairs slowly, the rubber-covered 
steps creaking as if he woke them from sleep. On the second 
floor the stairs ended. At the far end of a long narrow corridor 
that reminded McCaferty of the inside of a drain pipe, a red 




















light burned, the light probably over the fire escape. He looked 
up the other way and at the far end of the corridor he saw a 
yellow bare light bulb. He walked up that way and came to the 
stairs that led up to the third floor. As he climbed the stairs he 
thought, This building has been condemned and it'll stand here 
as long as the people here aren’t condemned. The third floor 
corridor was not as long as the hallway on the second floor, but 
it was very hot on the third floor. The strong, stagnant odor of 
the old hotel seemed to hang in layers on the third floor. 

As he walked slowly down the hallway looking at room num- 
bers, he heard a deep-voiced cough and heard someone turn 
over heavily in bed. The doors were very close together. 

He came to his door and went in and turned on the light, a 
bare bulb hanging from the high ceiling. The ceiling was higher 
than the room was long. There was a narrow bed on gray, stee! 
bedsteads, a small dressing table with a small mirror and no 
drawers. A window without curtains or a shade looked across 
the second-story roof to the next building’s second story roof. 
There was also a straight-backed wooden kitchen chair in the 
room. He sat on the hard bed and took off his shoes and looked 
at the ceiling. It was cracked and there was a large brown ring 
where the roof had leaked. He lay down on his back to think 
before he slept, but could not think about tomorrow and Carl 
and E. L.’s death, but could think only of the room he was in 
and the hotel. He knew he would later associate the two, the 
murder and this hotel, and that he would never be able to rid 
himself of the memory of the murder for he would think of it 
every time he saw a hotel like this: The pillow was small and 
thin. The bed was up against the wall. He lay on his back and 
saw, in the light of the weak light bulb, urine stains on the old 
brown wallpaper where someone had stood up in the bed and 
pissed against the wall. 

He heard a man groan in his sleep. 

McCaferty stared at his locked door and was very sad. He 
was sad not because of the wrongs of himself and other people, 
but because of the great loneliness of the hotel. 

He closed his eyes and recounted the minutes of conscious- 
ness and unconsciousness that had divided the day and the 
night through which he had just passed. His ribs no longer hurt 
and his headache had subsided now. That was the cure for the 
pain of his body and his soul, thinking about what had caused 
the pain in him. But thinking entailed some understanding and 








he had thought that out before and it only brought him deeper 
loneliness because understanding pointed out to him his lone- 
liness. And that too, above all, his loneliness, had become a 
memory. 

He felt now, lying on the bed with his eyes partly closed, 
allowing just enough light from the bulb to come in to him to 
keep him from going to sleep, as if he was as that point in 
drunkenness and at that time of the drinking-day when you can 
feel no happiness. His mind was muddled from fatigue and 
depression. He remembered only all the bad things. 

He remembered long ago being drunk in a hotel room much 
like this one, being drunk for over a week, having one good 
friend, who was a good friend at the time, while he was drunk 
and had money, who would go downstairs and out of the hotel 
and a block up the street once a day to buy whiskey and bring 
it back to McCaferty who lay on the bed in the small room, his 
eyes alternately half-open, and wide open, dreaming in waves 
while his eyes watered from the heat in the room, awake and 
thinking, planning while his eyes were half-shut, mixing obscure 
hopes in his mind while the vague room tilted back and forth 
before his eyes. Now, lying in a room almost identical to that 
room in New York or Chicago or wherever it had been, again 
under the pressure of responsibility, though now the respon- 
sibility was not his completely, only slightly did it aim at him, 
again he felt the deep-seated desire to become numb and re- 
laxed with whiskey. He would stay in that very room, have the 
little, faceless bald-headed clerk go out once a day to buy 
whiskey—thus becoming McCaferty’s friend—and then Mc- 
Caferty would be able to forget E. L. and Vera and every de- 
pression in the world and all loneliness. But he felt immediately, 
as usual, the pain and—here too—the immeasurable depres- 
sion that he knew the hangover would bring; he did not dread 
it as an old man, for he was not old in that respect, he could 
drink, he knew, as much as he could before, could stand the 
hangovers as well as he ever could, yet his body was old, and 
his mind suffered most of all. 

He remembered other times. It was a familiar pattern, open- 
ing his eyes wide suddenly with fear though he knew there was 
nothing external for him to fear; the pattern began with him 
thinking that he had not been on a binge for over a month, 
perhaps two months; then he said that that was very good and 
it was bad for him to even think about getting drunk again; but 
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the very thought of getting drunk was like an embryo that very 
quickly found nourishment inside him unless he was internally 
barren of anything for it to feed on; now he was full of food for 
the embryo and it began to grow. He remembered the night 
before when he had got mellow-drunk on beer. He had not been 
ill the next day. That thought was satisfying to him but he knew 
very well that if he took this room for a week he would drink as 
continuously as he was conscious. But then he thought that if 
he stayed in the room a whole week the police, if they were 
looking for him, would not find him; and at the end of a week 
he would be able to get out of town very easily. As for convincing 
himself, that was all he needed. 

Out the window, which faced north, he saw that daylight was 
nearly a fact. He could see beyond the edge of the second-story 
roof from his room to the backs of two taverns across the alley. 
The buildings had once been probably homes, for there were 
rotten porches that now held stacks of cases of empty beer 
bottles. He thought he saw a face at the bottom of the only 
window of the two taverns, at the bottom, as if the person, if it 
was a face, was resting his chin on the window sill. But he 
looked a long time at the little white speck among the gray 
dawn and it did not move. If it was a person’s face the person 
had fallen asleep with his chin on that sill. 

And that—if it was a face, and the backs of the two taverns— 
was said, and that depressed him more. Everything now, just 
before the sun appeared, was sad, and when he was drunk it 
was even more unbearable. It was no better if someone was 
there with him; having someone with him at that time of day or 
at that time of drunkenness only deepened his lonely sadness. 
On the basis of that, he knew that if he had time to prepare 
himself to the last details for his death he would choose to die 
alone, away from anyone. As he thought of this he thought of 
E. L., dead already without any time to prepare and probably 
what time he did have he spent in bed with Vera. He felt self- 
hate that he was still alive while that young man had been 
killed because he was young, because he had not known that 
even if he was young he would die. Perhaps the only time a 
person realizes he might die or be killed is when there is no 
audience to watch him, McCaferty thought. But that was wrong, 
McCaferty knew, for he performed at his most foolish best when 
he was alone, when he himself was his only audience—simulta- 
neously his most devoted yet most critical audience. 
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That he should be so old yet love himself with such well- 
thought-out thoroughness depressed him. He turned on his side 
away from the window and looked at the wall. It was the most 
sordid wall he had ever seen. 

When he woke he felt no better. His first thought was that he 
should go to the police station, wherever it was, and tell what 
he knew about Carl beating E. L. But it would not help E. L., 
and it would only complicate things for himself, perhaps land 
him in jail. 

Sunlight did not help the small room. The atmosphere of the 
room was clouded with drifting dust, and the room seemed 
smaller in the daylight. 

The sun was high and he could tell it was around noon. He 
had slept long enough, but yet he did not feel rested. He knew 
he would never feel rested as long as he had E. L. on his mind. 

He was sweating. He had slept in his clothes and the room 
was hot. There was no air circulating in the room. If the hotel 
had smelled old, stagnant at night, when the air was relatively 
fresh, during the day the hotel smelled worse, smelled as sour 
as the souls living in it. 

Distantly he heard two men talking. Their voices were muffled 
but not soft; the voices had the throaty cacophony of old men 
addicted to the favorite vices of their youth. He could not dis- 
tinguish the words of the vague conversation. They spoke slowly 
and without determination. He did not want to talk with them, 
did not even want to hear the hazy traces of their conversation 
—shut his eyes against the picture of the two old men, one sit- 
ting on a bed, the other sitting on a chair, talking to each other 
with indifferent, distant expressions on their faces while the 
pathetic hotel room listened without interest. 

He sat up on the edge of his bed. He was still exhausted. 
Automatically he felt his stomach to check if his money belt was 
still around his waist, it was, and he remembered his sore ribs 
when he felt a splinter of pain in his side. He knew the rib or 
ribs were not broken and it would do no good for him to go toa 
doctor. Perhaps he would be bothered the rest of his life by that 
pain in his side, as a constant reminder of the night that had 
just passed. His head no longer ached but the side of his face 
still felt raw and sensitive. He remembered, for the first time 
since it had happened, E. L.’s blood-covered face. He writhed 
and he chewed his whiskers in the corner of his mouth. 

He stood up and realized he was hungry. He would go next 

















door to one of the taverns and get something to eat. He waited, 
beside the bed and pictured himself going into the tavern, smell- 
ing the stale beer odor, seeing the dark, half-alive whiskey bot- 
tles behind the counter in front of the inevitable mirror. He ran 
his hand across his forehead and scratched the back of his 
neck. He would do it; to hell with what he was not, to hell with 
what other people were and were not, to hell with that which 
caused any happiness and that which caused all suffering, to 
hell with this hotel room, to hell with the very roaches in the 
walls. He went out into the hall, looked down the long dim cor- 
ridor that had never seen honest daylight because there was 
only one window, at the far end of the hall and that was up 
against another building with just enough room between for a 
fire escape to creep like a sun-starved iron vine. To hell with 
this smelly corridor that is the great huge shitshoot of the 
whole midwest, he thought, walking down the staircase. He saw 
no one until he was down in the lobby. 

Three old men, bums, sat in the lobby, on the brown sofa, and 
one old man sat on a chair beside the check-in desk. The same 
clerk was behind the desk, expressionless, sullen, hateful. 

‘| want the room for the week,’’ McCaferty said. 

“Five and a quarter,’’ the clerk said. His voice was sharp 
and high. 

An old man, long-legged, in overalls, wearing a broken, tan 
straw hat, stubble-bearded, cheekless, sat beside the desk look- 
ing at McCaferty. McCaferty looked back at him and the man 
stared through McCaferty, through his chest. 

McCaferty took out his last six dollars and handed them to 
the clerk. The clerk looked at each bill individually, then at 
McCaferty. ‘‘It’s American money all right, ace.”” The clerk said 
nothing, gave McCaferty seventy-five cents change. 

He went up the street to the first bar he came to, ate a stale 
ham sandwich, looked at the red-faced bartender who was star- 
ing steadily at him. He realized the bruise on his face and the 
white beard could not help but get plenty of attention. 

“I'd like a bottle of beer too.’ 

The bartender brought the kind he wanted without speaking. 
He took McCaferty’s twenty-five cents without speaking, went 
down about twenty feet, to the other end of the bar, and con- 
tinued staring at McCaferty, the only customer. Finally two men 
in white shirt sleeves came in, gave McCaferty a quick, indiffer- 
ent once-over, drank a couple of glasses of beer, and left. The 











bartender talked to them while they were there, glancing now 
and then at McCaferty. Probably thinks I'll steal the bottle so he 
can’t get his deposit on it, McCaferty thought and tried to 
laugh, but could not. E.L. was in his mind, was in his mind. 

The sandwich settled heavily on his stomach. As he walked 
up the street, keeping an eye out for police cars, he felt no bet- 
ter for having eaten. He went into the first package liquor store 
he came to, showed his convincing identification from the bank 
in New York and gave the yet dubious middle-aged clerk a check 
for ten dollars, bought two fifths of cheap bourbon. He carried 
the two sacked bottles by the necks in both hands, down at his 
sides. People looked at the bottles, then at him, he noticed. He 
did not care and smiled and winked at one pretty, young woman. 

As he walked through the lobby of the hotel all heads turned 
toward the bottles. This is terrible, McCaferty thought as the 
old remorse for unforgotten sins again raced across his mind. 

He climbed slowly up to the third floor. The rooms were silent. 
On the third floor he heard the voice of an old man groaning 
some unintelligible, tuneless song. 

He locked the door after himself, sat on the bed, took both 
long bottles from the sacks and read the labels. Then he slowly 
broke the seal on one cap with his long, dirty thumbnail. He 
unscrewed the cap, smelled the whiskey, then held his breath 
and took a long drink that felt good on his throat but infuriated 
his stomach which twitched and finally settled, brooding. His 
eyes watered and he looked straight ahead, out the window. This 
too is a very sad time of day, he said to himself; the first drink 
of a man with his aims on unconsciousness. He considered the 
word oblivion, but he knew he was too old to be romantic. He 
chuckled without humor as he thought, Alonzo McCaferty, man 
of the world. Alonzo McCaferty. He drank again, then screwed 
the cap on tight and lay back on the bed and studied the ceiling 
without thinking, then he sat up, got the bottle from the floor 
beside the bed, and drank a third time. He felt the whiskey, 
knew it was beginning, knew the long, terrible week was begin- 
ning. With his fourth big drink he nearly was sick, and the long 
week began. 

But it was not the last long, terrible week. 

Five days were interspersed with clarified moments of pain 
from his face and head and pain from his stomach. His mind 
was lost from his body by sundown that day, though he did not 
leave the hotel, hardly left the tiny hotel room. But after a while 

















he did not know that he was there, what the time was, and when 
a man asked him—he did not know where the man came from, if 
it really was a man or only an imaginary person from the inside 
of his mind—his name he said again and again, ‘‘Yes,”” knowing 
that was not his name, not the answer to any question now, that 
No was the only answer for this year, whatever year it was, he 
could not remember, could not concentrate on recalling why he 
should recall what year it was. He kept in mind though that there 
was money on the floor beside his bed, and there should be, 
always, a bottle there too, and he was worried again and again 
whether the door was locked, though he knew it should be—but 
he could not remember, did not want to, what was outside the 
door of that small room. 

He woke and he was drowning, trying to sit up in the bed, 
water, a terrible storm was raging in the room, water was gush- 
ing in the window from a huge tidal flood, and he felt a can 
beside him, opened his eyes to the sun-bright room, knew he 
was under water in clear, bright clean water, but he looked at 
the beer can, wondered how he had got it, felt the bed beside 
him, wet, and was reassured to know he was not drowning but 
had only soaked himself and the bed with beer. He felt all right, 
that was his first thought. But he knew he had been drinking a 
long time because this was the second, third, he did not know 
what time it was, that he had waked. I feel all right, he said to 
himself. Then it has worked, he said. E.L. is dead and that is 
that and I feel all right. He picked up the can, his arm was very 
heavy, and threw it onto the floor, it bounced a few times, then 
rolled across the slanted floor till it bumped against the far wall. 

Again he wondered where the man had come from who had 
been bringing up beer and whiskey. He could not remember 
anything right now about the man. Then he knew it was not all 
right, for he did not know where he was. The hotel room looked 
like Chicago. Was this a dream, perhaps about one of those 
other times? But E.L. was no dream. Or was he? It was not all 
right, then. He shut his eyes tight. He began to shake, to tremble 
all over and his tongue became thick and his stomach rolled 
and seemed to expand up into his mouth. He could not swallow. 
He could hear nothing. His mind could think of nothing. He felt 
nothing now, neither pain nor nausea. But there was fear in 
his mind and that kept him conscious. 

He could not sit up. He could not turn onto his side. His mind 
would not budge and his body was helplessly immobile. He 








could not sleep, could not slide into unconsciousness. He 
thought perhaps there was a bottle beside the bed—that was 
his only hope. He turned quickly onto his side and reached 
over the edge of the bed. He picked up a bottle and looked at it. 
It seemed thirty yards away though it was at the end of his arm, 
in his hand—it was empty. His hand reached for another bottle, 
found one, looked at it—it too was empty. He looked down to 
the floor at the empty bottles and the beer cans lying in clusters 
in a pool of colorless water. All the whiskey bottles were empty. 
The cans of beer all had punctures at the tops—the man had 
done that for McCaferty—and he would have to look at each 
one of them to find one that had some beer left. He sat up on 
the edge of the bed and sat panting. He noticed in the chair 
opposite the bed there was an opened pack of cigarets with 
some matches. They must belong to the man. He leaned for- 
ward slowly, carefully, afraid of falling, and picked up a can, 
empty, sat it back down, then threw it across the room, know- 
ing he would pick it up again if he put it back down with the 
others. He looked at all of them—so tremendous a number that 
he could not comprehend it—and he found three or four with 
beer still in them, one completely full. 


He drank the warm beer from one of them greedily and his 
stomach growled and he felt the liquid coursing through his in- 
testines. His stomach growled again, rumbled, and then he 
leaned forward and was sick between his feet, on the nearest 
empty whiskey bottle. What he threw up was clear, like water, 
but had a vile, terribly hot taste. He picked up the full can 
then lay back in bed and closed his eyes. I'll go to sleep now, 
he said to himself. This was all right, though he knew he really 
needed whiskey. He drank the full can of beer slowly, then 
drank the others. His stomach felt full; he felt all right. 


He slept again and woke at night shaking terribly and moan- 
ing weakly. He could not move on the bed except slightly to 
turn his head back and forth. His body was in tonic convulsions 
and he could not lay still. He had no control at all and cried and 
tears ran down into his beard. 


Day came and he was awake, completely numb. He thought 
he was paralyzed for he had been trying to move for over an 
hour and he could not. His eyes were open and now he could 
not even move them from the spot on the ceiling he was staring 
at. 
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The day passed slowly and he perspired and the sweat felt as 
if it froze on his body. The bed was wet and cold and he could 
not think of anything, and could do nothing but moan when 
his voice came under his control for a while. 


Night came and he died as many times as he opened his eyes 
to the dark room and died again when he shut his eyes, again 
and again death in the form of wild grotesques that sprang and 
writhed from the shadows that filled the room. The window was 
a door for creatures that slowly, foot by foot, step by step, en- 
tered the room, staring steadily at him with multi-focal eyes, 
like the eyes of a fly, attached to human-faced snakes and dogs. 


The next day he could think. His mind was somewhat settled, 
though his body continued its terrible, exhausting shaking. He 
had the horrible luxury now of being able to once again observe 
with meager distance his soul and his situation. But his mind 
was as exhausted as his body; he could not remember one par- 
ticular of the many frightening phantasms and thoughts that 
had harassed his mind, and he was glad; but he felt a tremen- 
dous dread, anxiety, a torturous nervousness. 


He wondered if he was still in the town he started out in. 
He could not remember moving, could not remember anything. 

He could smell nothing. He wiggled his nose slightly. It felt all 
right, but he could not smell. He had noticed many times before 
the first thing he generally noticed was the terrible odor of his 
infected perspiration and the smell caused by him having re- 
lieved himself in bed while unconscious. His shirt was off and 
his shoes were off, but he still wore his trousers; they were stiff. 

When he tried to think, gather himself to decipher the situa- 
tion, he ended by closing his eyes with a grimace to try, vainly, 
sleeping. 

He felt no longer any self-hate; he was filled with remorse 
and pity for himself. He was consumed with ineffectuality and 
humility. He could concentrate on nothing for any length of time 
and the innumerable swift changes of thoughts gave him a 
‘sense of his mind being in a blur, as if he were the center of a 
fierce vortex. This great insecurity and weakness naturally made 
him feel completely humble before his situation. Twice while 
he was awake he was delirious and imagined himself a small 
boy. 

The next day, though he had hardly slept that night, he felt 
much better, his mind was much more stable. He was unbe- 








lievably weak. He knew he would have to eat something very 
soon. He began in the morning rallying himself to the effort of 
getting out of bed and going outside the room to try getting 
someone to come and help him. 

That day passed slowly until he got out of bed. He could not 
stand without leaning against the chair in the room. This is 
terrible, he said to himself. His legs felt as if they were all loose 
joints. He shuffled slowly through empty cans and bottles along 
the side of the bed to the wall where the door was, then he was 
desperately out of breath. He reached the door and stood a 
moment before he tried the knob. It was locked, the key in the 
door. He fumbled with the key until he unlocked the door. His 
legs aching painfully he opened the door and leaning on the 
knob stepped out into the empty hallway. It was dark, darker 
than he remembered it being. But it was the same hotel, he 
thought, though he could not remember what the hotel had 
looked like. 

He listened and heard downstairs, in the corridor, two men 
talking. He tested his voice for a yell, saying out loud in the 
empty hallway, “‘Help me please.’’ Then he called as loud as 
his quavering voice would, ‘‘Help.’’ 

The two voices stopped talking downstairs. He said again, 
“‘Help.”” Then he heard slow footsteps and saw the head and 
shoulders of a small man coming up the stairs, his back to 
McCaferty. When the man turned McCaferty remembered the 
red face, small, bald, slit-eyed man but could not remember 
where he had seen him before. 

“Got your fill?”” the man said, turning and coming toward 
McCaferty. 

“‘Where’s my shoes and my shirt and stuff?”’ McCaferty said, 
his voice about to break, he was about to cry. He felt his hands 
begin to shake, then felt his arms also begin quivering. 

“You mean you’re checkin’ out now you drunk up all your 
dough, eh?” the little man’s face was a slender sneer. 

“You got my shoes and shirt?” 

“‘l ain't seem em.” 

Suddenly McCaferty was in panic. ‘“‘But somebody got my 
shoes and my shirt.’ 

“Well don’t cry fella. It ain’t that bad, is it?’’ The little man 
smiled evilly. McCaferty saw the face of the other man looking 
over the edge of the floor at the stair well. 

“‘Where’s my shoes?”’ 




















‘Don’t know.” 
“You find em and I'll give you some money.’’ McCaferty was 
ashamed that tears were rolling down his cheeks and that his 
voice kept breaking. 

‘“‘You got no money, buster.’ 

“I'll write a check.” 

The little man laughed and turned to the side, his hands on 
his nips. 

‘Will you cash a check?”’ McCaferty asked. 

The little man continued to laugh without humor. 

‘Then I’ll go next door an cash a check.”’ 

‘“‘Barefooted and no shirt on? Ha.’’ The little man leaned his 
face close to McCaferty’s beard and barked the ‘‘Ha”’ with his 
sharp, high little voice. 

“Will you go for me?”’ 

“You think | got nothin to do but... .”’ 

“All right, all right,” McCaferty put his hand up to his fore- 
head. 

‘‘No you don’t all right me so easy as that. You think you just 
come in here and drink all week and puke all over the place and 
piss in your bed and then come up to me and tell me to go 
cash your goddamn check then you're crazy, old man.” His 
little blue eyes were sharp and fierce, the eyelids drawn tightly. 
“You big man think you own the world do you, ain’t even got a 
pot to piss in but you think when you get enough dough so you 
can get a room you think you're sittin pretty, eh? Well you’re 
_ jus a old bum, Diamond Jim. And you can stick your no-good 
, check up your ass.’’ He was furious and when he stopped talk- 
' ing his eyes were still going, he was still agitated, still full of it. 
He had run out of words. ‘‘Old louse,’’ he managed to say. 

“Okay okay,’” McCaferty looked to the floor, his eyes full of 
tears, and put his hands up. 

“‘How big a check is it?’’ the little man asked, condescension 
in his tone, his face the expression of utter hate and disgust. 

McCaferty was too weak to do anything but say, ‘‘Ten dol- 
lars.”’ 

‘‘Make it fifteen, | take five of it and you get your shoes.” 

“‘And my shirt.”’ 

“Yeah and your fucking shirt.”” 

“All right.”” The way he was now the little man could wait 
him out, beat him up, turn him over to the police. 

“Come on downstairs,” the little man said and turned 
around. 











McCaferty walked slowly, holding to the wall, then to the rail 
around the top of the stair well. The other man the little clerk 
had been talking to on the second floor watched McCaferty, 
saying nothing. 

‘‘Ain’t the man | used to be,’’ McCaferty said, not looking up. 

The man said nothing and followed the little clerk downstairs, 
leaving McCaferty to make it down the stairs as best he could. 
It was a long, slow descent. He finally got down to the lobby. 
By now his entire body was shaking. His teeth were chattering 
and he had to close his eyes and lean against the lobby wall 
below a painting of Custer’s last stand, for he was very dizzy 
and with his eyes open the world whirled with terrific speed. He 
felt someone pull at his arm, pulling him from the wall, then 
he fell to the floor, looking up and seeing the little clerk lean- 
ing, dragging him by the arm behind the counter. The little 
clerk mumbled under his breath, cursing, panting. 

“Give me a check,”” McCaferty said, his eyes still closed. 

“Sonofabitch,”’ the little clerk panted, looking down at him. 
“| oughta beat hell outa you.” 

‘‘Please don’t,’’ McCaferty said. 

“‘Here. Here. Open your eyes, sot.’’ He nanded McCaferty a 
pad of blank checks and a pencil. McCaferty put them on the 
floor in front of him. 

The little man watched him while he lay on his side and 
kept trying to write, holding his writing hand steady with his 
other hand. Finally the clerk jerked the pad from him and took 
the pencil out of his hand and wrote the check out and handed 
it down to him, saying, ‘‘You remember your goddamn name?” 

McCaferty wrote his name on the check, then the clerk gave 
him wwo five dollar bills. 

“‘My shoes.”’ 

The clerk went through the curtains behind the desk and 
came back holding the shirt and shoes in one hand, dropped 
them in a pile against McCaferty. 

“‘Now get the fuck out of here,” the clerk snarled. 

He put his shirt on, buttoned it up slowly, awkwardly, then 
put his shoes on, not trying to lace them up. He got to his feet 
and leaning against the lobby wall, two old men watching him 
without expression, walked to the door. 

The sun was burning brilliant on the crystaline sidewalk out- 
side the hotel. He squinted his eyes until he could hardly see 
and went out the door. 














THE OBJECTIFICATION OF EXISTENCE: 


an explication and evaluation of Sartrian Existentialism, with 
particular reference to Sartre’s novel, The Age of Reason 
by Julian Smith 


In November, 1953, at Brandeis University in Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, a panel of faculty members, which included Nahum 
Glatzer, Ludwig Lewisohn, Henry Popkin, and Claude Vigee, 
reached the following conclusion, according to a headline in the 
student newspaper: ‘‘Existentialism Denies All Values; Appears 
to Offer Nothing to Man.’’! 

While it is granted that headlines can often be misleading, 
prejudiced, and generally at variance with the truth, if there is 
such a thing, it would seem from the accompanying article that 
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the headline accurately stated the position of the pane!. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not merely an isolated instance, but rather, is 
quite representative of the widespread disavowal which this 
particular approach to life evokes. The word ‘‘Existentialism’”’ 
has come to be equated with, and is assumed to generally con- 
note, the negation of all values, and it is therefore assumed, 
that because it denies values, it must necessarily offer no posi- 
tive values of its own. 

Herein, however, lies the fallacy of this generalization (as 
there must be fallacies in all generalizations, the Existentialist 
would paradoxically say): what Existentialism, as most recently 
re-defined by Jean-Paui Sartre, does deny is that there are any 
universal values external to and existing before man, and that 
man has a given human nature to fulfill; i.e., that essence (mean- 
ing) precedes (comes before existence (living, itself).? 

If this were all that there was to Existentialism, a reduction 
to a simple formula, we might just as well pack this whole 
matter up and ship it back to the panel at Brandeis, to be dis- 
posed of as quietly and painlessly as possible. What this does 
mean, though, and this becomes the crucial point, is that what- 
ever meaning and value there is to be in life does not abstractly 
exist before man, but rather, is created and determined by man; 
in effect, a denial of structured philosophical positions and or- 
ganized religious system. Meaning becomes a personal matter, 
and each man determines the purpose and meaning of his own 
life. 

Many people spend their lives searching for purpose and 
meaning in life, and finding none, arrive at the conclusion that 
life is without purpose and meaning. In this lack of meaning 
there is meaning also, the lack of meaning of their own lives, 
but this is another matter. In the process of generalizing from 
the specific to the universal, they have made a big jump, and 
for Sartre, there are no universals. To say that Existentialism 
denies all values, therefore, is both erroneous and misleading: 
It does not say that values do not exist and are not valid, but 
that values are, and must be, subjective and individual, rather 
than objective and universal. 

Subjectivism is the starting point of Existentialism for Sartre, 
and this means two things: first, that an individual chooses and 
makes himself; and second, that it is impossible for a man to 
transcend human subjectivity.’ Although the latter is somewhat 
negative, it is also fair to say that the former is far from nega- 
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tive, and it is on this basis that this approach offers something 
affirmative to man. Sartre conceives of Existentialism as a posi- 
tive, optimistic force which raises the dignity of man by giving 
to him great freedom and unlimited possibilities of choice, 
while at the same time stripping him of al! his deterministic 
rationalizations of fate, heredity and environmeni. It is this 
freedom of choice that gives to man his dignity. ‘‘Not only is 
man what he conceives himself to be,’’ writes Sartre, ‘‘but he 
is also only what he wills himself to be after this thrust toward 
existence . . . man is nothing else but what he makes of him- 
self.’’ 

Like the two hoboes, Vladimir and Estragon (Didi and Gogo), 
in Samuel Beckett’s play, Waiting for Godot, many people spend 
their lives waiting for an imagined Godot, a personal savior who 
will sweep them off their feet and change the course of their 
lives when life itself becomes too much to handle: a surprise 
telephone call from a dashing football hero for the neglected 
girl; a sudden change in fortunes for the failing businessman; 
or just a man with a hot meal, some clean clothes, and a place 
to rest for two weary hoboes. But Sartre recognizes, and Beckett 
too, for that matter, that Godot never comes just by waiting, 
or at least, that he can’t be anticipated, and people must learn 
to make sense of their lives without him. If necessary, they 
must go out after him. 

If a diety does not exist, theorizes Sartre, then anything is 
permissible.5 Although Sartre himself is an atheist, Existen- 
tialism itself does not deny the existence of a deity, but merely 
precludes it. It is a matter which does not enter into the ques- 
tion. The Existentialist approach is that man is born alien into 
a chaotic world, he must himself create.® This does not deny the 
possibility of a prime mover as creator, in some way, of this 
chaotic world, who gave to man free will with which to shift for 
himself and make of himself what he could. Perhaps this is the 
challenge of life, with ultimate judgment, if there is to be any, 
to be made on the basis of what each man does with his life, 
which is the meaning he gives to it. At any rate, Existentialism 
is not incompatible with the conception of a deity in terms of 
creation and judgment, whereas it would clash with those 
religions which advocate fatalism and/or predestination. 

Thus, for the Existentialist, life has the meaning that each 
man finds in it, and concommitantly, in the way he conducts his 
life. Where a man’s life truly has no meaning, and he finds 
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nothing which he values, the only alternative is suicide, or self- 
death. For Hemingway, life itself is a vaiue, as exemplified by 
a man who like Jake Barnes in The Sun Also Rises. Barnes, 
who is physically impotent in a spiritually impotent world, 
would seemingly have nothing to live for, but manages to go 
on living despite the absence of values in those around him. 
Although the others all have the capacity to do creative and 
meaningful things in life, they always somehow manage to foul 
things up, and can only live as human parasites, existing 
through Jake’s strength. For Jake, death is the end, but until 
then, anything is possible, or nearly so. For the others around 
him, things really don’t matter. 

Actually, man is not completely free, nor are his choices 
completely unlimited. As Heidegger, an Existentialist philoso- 
pher who precedes Sartre, points out, man is limited by a par- 
ticular determinateness, a particular constitution, the fact that 
he is born into a particular place and a particular time, and 
by the idea that death is the end of all possibility.? However, 
Heidegger would say, man can transcend his particular limita- 
tions by acts of ‘‘resolute decision,’’® by which he affirms his 
past, his future, and his present, and asserts his destiny, which 
is the same idea which Sartre calls the ‘thrust toward exist- 
ence.’ Heidegger conceives of man as having a past, which 
has determined his particular limitations, and a future, towards 
which all his possibilities are oriented and which causes him 
anxiety because of its uncertainty. Heidegger would probably 
agree with Sartre that because of this idea of “resolute de- 
cision,’’ man is essentially what he makes of himself, but 
Heidegger’s recognition of certain limitations is probably more 
valid than Sartre’s sweeping statement that man’s possibilities 
are completely unlimited. 

Nevertheless, the two would probably agree on the main point 
that man is what he makes of himself and must accept re- 
sponsibility for this. He makes his choice, and when he does 
so, he chooses not only for himself, but for all men. He makes 
the best choice under the circumstances, a choice which, pre- 
sumably, anyone else would have made having been given the 
same circumstances and background of experiences. 

Sartre writes, ‘‘When we say that man chooses his own self, 
we mean that every one of us does likewise; but we also mean 
by that, that in making this choice he also chooses all men. In 
fact, in creating the man that we want to be, there is not a 
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single one of our acts which does not at the same time create 
an image of man as we think he ought to be. To choose to be 
this or that is to affirm at the same time the value of what we 
choose, because we can never choose evil. We always choose 


the good, and nothing can be good for us without being good 
for all.’’9 


Of course, this is not necessarily so, the way things work out 
in practice, but this would seem to be the only valid rationale 
and justification for any particular subjective point of view. 
Nobody ever chooses to write a bad play, or a bad novel, but 
if it turns out that way according to another person’s values, 
or particular subjective point of view, that is another matter. 
At least one always does one’s best, and criticism takes place 
when one’s best does not equal abstract perfection. But then 
again, what human being, limited by his own subjectivity and 
peculair point of view, can match abstract perfection? Or ex- 
pect another human being to? Or to take anything at all for 
granted? 


Existentialism, therefore, regards each man as a subject, with 
a substantial amount of personal complexity, paradox, self- 
contradiction, and fallibility, and does not reduce him to an ob- 
ject which can be judged accordingto abstract standards. Since 
all men are limited by their subjective points of view, how can 
they expect any more from other men? Existentialism strips man 
of his rationalizations, and tells him to ‘‘correct yourself, rather 
than the world.’’° It offers him, instead of his rationalizations, 
the opportunities and possibilities afforded by freedom, and it 
is the nature of this freedom that is the problem Sartre deals 
with in The Age of Reason, the first part of his tetraology Roads 
to Liberty, in which he indicates the various ways individual 
men pursue their freedom. 

As Sartre would say, principles have no meaning except as 
they are applied in action. He writes, [‘‘l may say that | like 
so-and-so well enough to sacrifice a certain amount of money 
for him, but | may say so only if I’ve done it. | may say ‘I love 
my mother well enough to remain with her’ if | have remained 
with her. The only way to determine the value of this affection is, 
precisely, to perform an act which confirms and defines it 
(Editor’s bold face).""""] 

In the latter case Sartre is referring here to the classic ex- 
ample of a choice which a boy had to make in occupied France 
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during World War Il either to run away to England to join the 
fight against the enemy, or to stay by the side of his ailing 
mother and help take care of her. The choice that he made 
would affirm the greater value of one or the other. It is the 
nature of his commitment, the act of faith (this is not intended 
as a particular reference to Irwin Shaw’s fine story of the same 
name, but it is significant that that story illustrates this con- 
cept so very well), which gives meaning to his action, and thus, 
to his life. 

Similarly, Kierkegaard states, one is not born a Christian— 
he becomes one.' It is a mater of sustained effort. 

Sartre has applied his own principle into practice by writing 
The Age of Reason, which deals with the principles of Existen- 
tialism not as abstract principles, but as vital forces in the lives 
of particular men. Sartre shows us how these principles work 
in action and give meanings to men’s lives, and although this 
is undoubtedly an Existentially-oriented novel, it is a novel 
primarily about people and only secondarily about principles. 
The people are real and important, and do not merely act out 
the principles, but fulfill them. 

Mathieu Delarue (meaning ‘‘of the street’’— hence, any man) 
is the protagonist of this tetraology, but in this novel he is a 
protagonist who does not triumph. It is up to the remainder of 
the series to see his ultimate triumph, if that is to be the case, 
but in this novel all he gains is the seed of wisdom, a wisdom 
learned through pain in a process recognized comparatively 
early in literature by Sophocles. Kierkegaard has suggested that 
through anguish we sense what he calls the ‘‘nothingness”’ 
from which erupts everything that is and into which everything 
at every instant threatens to crumble and collapse, and through 
which are revealed the possibilities which lie beyond.'* It is pre- 
cisely in this way that Sartre has laid the groundwork for what 
is to come in the later novels of the series. The fact that Mathieu 
arrives at a situation which proves unsatisfactory for him at the 
end of his novel may be interpreted by some as a defeat for 
the hero, and therefore, as a pessimistic, cynical view of the 
world. Perhaps it may be, but what it actually serves to do, 
‘from Sartre’s point of view, is to show Mathieu the failure of 
his personal concept of freedom, which is the popular concept, 
and to point out the other possibilities and set him in the direc- 
tion of the Sartrian concept, through which he will ultimately 
arrive at a satisfactory situation. 
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Mathieu is a teacher of philosophy who has always been ob- 
sessed with the problem of freedom. The one great compulsion 
of his thirty-four years of life is that he must be free. It is the 
rationale for all his being. Even when he was seven years old 
he demonstrated his independence of, and irreverence for, the 
past, by destroying a 3,000-year-old vase which belonged to an 
uncle. That was his first attempt at freedom: a positive asser- 
tion of will, and denouncement of ties with the past. The state- 
ment of his credo, when voiced, became ‘‘! must be free. | must 
be self-impelled, and able to say: ‘I am because | will; | am my 
own begining.’ ’’'* 

More specifically, as seen through the eyes of Boris, Mathieu’s 
student and disciple (although he doesn’t like to think of him- 
self as such, for that would make him an object in their relation- 
ship, rather than a subject and friend), the concept becomes: 

. . . the individual’s duty is to do what he wants to 

to do, to think whatever he likes, to be accountable 

to no one but himself, to challenge every idea and 

every person. Boris had constructed his life on this 

basis and he kept himself conscientiously free: 

indeed, he always challenged everyone, excepting 

Mathieu . . . that would have been futile, for they were 

above criticism. As for freedom, there was no sense 

in speculating on its nature, because in that case one 

was then no longer free.'*] 
All around him, however, are forces which would deny Mathieu 
his freedom. In accordance with his principles of avoiding en- 
tanglements and commitments which would take the power of 
decision out of his own hands, Mathieu has avoided making 
endorsements of any particular political philosophies at a time 
when great political forces are shaping that will change the 
course of world history. Similarly, he has remained independent 
of the pressures of social conventions such as marriage, by 
entertaining into a relationship with a girl named Marcella, who 
is now rather frail, in which neither is officially bound to the 
other, but in which he has been visiting and sleeping with her 
regularly three or four times each week for a period of seven 
years. Because of the extreme regularity of this, Mathieu has 
come to take Marcelle too much for granted, so that he removes 
his clothing almost immediately when he arrives in her room. 
Mathieu and Marcelle also have an arrangement whereby they 
are supposed to tell each other everything about their lives, 
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which works out perfectly well for Mathieu, but which is not 
strictly adhered to by Marcelle. She does not tell him that she 
also gets private visits (of a non-sexual nature) from Daniel, a 
supposed friend of Mathieu. And so it is that Mathieu has come 
to regard Marcelle as a mistress, a bed-mate and mother-con- 
fessor, an object so to speak, and not as an individual who has 
a soul of her own and a life apart from that which he knows. 

It is because he has been taking her so much for granted that 
he is quite shocked when he learns at the beginning of the nove! 
that Marcelle has been pregnant for nearly two months. Without 
considering her feelings, or the possibility that she might have 
any, his immediate reaction is, ‘‘l suppose one gets rid of it, 
eh,’’'® for that was an abstract principle they had agreed upon 
when they first entered into their relationship. 

Thus, Mathieu's principle of freedom is clearly in jeopardy. 
In order not to damage Marcelle’s reputation, either he must 
marry her and allow her to have the child (for whom he must 
also provide) in respectability, or else she must have an illegal 
abortion, either by a professional doctor whom he cannot af- 
ford, or by any amateur old hag who presents the danger of 
bungling the job and possibly maiming Marcelle permanently. 
This is the immediate problem with which Mathieu is faced, and 
which he must solve to his own satisfaction. 

Mathieu's first choice, almost automatic, is to have an abor- 
tion performed by the professional doctor whom he cannot af- 
ford, but whom he requests a friend, Sarah, to engage and bar- 
gain down, while he attempts to obtain the money. It is while he 
does so that Mathieu’s personal philosophy of freedom comes 
under severe scrutiny from those to whom he reveals his pre- 
dicament. 

Mathieu first visits Daniel, who secretly is jealous of Mathieu, 
because he (Daniel) thinks Mathieu is free, while he himself is 
not. Daniel is homosexual, a condition to which he is chained 
and which he cannot escape, and for which he despises himself 
almost to the point of self-destruction. When Mathieu comes to 
see him, Daniel has just returned from an unsuccessful attempt 
to drown his cats, a symbolic attempt to commit “‘retail”’ suicide 
by destroying aspects of his personality one at a time. He at- 
tempts to justify to Mathieu an excuse he had given the con- 
cierge for taking his cats out, and he feels Mathieu labeling him 
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as a liar and an object. 
[‘‘Now then, now then,”’ said he ((Matthieu)), ‘‘don’t 
you make your velvet eyes at me.” 

“Velvet eyes!”” Mathieu’s superiority was indeed 
offensive. ‘‘He thinks he knows me, he talks of my 
lies, my velvet eyes. He doesn’t know me in the least, 
but he likes to label me as if | were an object.’’'7] 

Previously, when he had been at a bar, Daniel had thought, 

[‘‘G-d damn these fellows’ mania for classifying 
human beings as though they were umbrellas or sew- 
ing machines. | am not so-and-so; one isn’t ever any- 
thing. But they pin you down as quick as look at you. 
One chap gives good tips, another is always ready 
with a joke, and | am fond of double whiskies.’’'?] 

Danie! is particular sensitive to this idea of human classifi- 
cation because of his homosexuality, a condition which has a 
label which he finds rather humiliating and degrading; and when 
Mathieu comes to him as a person from whom he can borrow 
money, another type of object, Daniel despises him even more, 
for it is an integral part of Mathieu’s makeup as a philosopher 
to both objectify reality and attempt to view reality objectively, 
without compassion and understanding for the human nuances 
involved. 

Daniel’s attack is made, not only on Mathieu as a philoso- 
pher, but similarly, on all those who would classify human be- 
havior into abstract stereotyped patterns, without regard for 
the personal, subjective elements; the Freudians, with their 
Oedipus Complexes; the Behaviorists, with their stimulus-re- 
sponse conditioning; the Sociologists, with their studies of ‘‘the 
Masses’; the Theologians, with their Original Sin; and the 
Moralists, with their absolute Good and Evil. Life is subtler and 
more complex than these classifiers would make it seem, and if 
Daniel rejects Mathieu, it is a rejection of the attitude which 
Mathieu represents. 

As an alternative to lending Mathieu the money, Daniel mock- 
ingly suggests, with serious intention, that Mathieu proclaim 
his freedom by marrying Marcelle. Although Mathieu immedi- 
ately dismisses it summarily as a bad joke, it is an idea which 
gains in significance and momentum as the novel progresses. 

Mathieu next goes to borrow the money from his brother, 
Jacques. Jacques is a lawyer who, in his youth, for five years 
“had assiduously aped all the fashionable dissipations, had 
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dallied with surrealism, conducted a few agreeable love affairs, 
and occasionally, before making love, had inhaled ethyl chloride 
from a handkerchief,”’ before forsaking the world of bohemian- 
ism for that of law and order. He married a girl named Odette 
who brought him a dowry of six-hundred-thousand francs, and 
he bought a lawyer's practice. Because of his disavowal of what 
Mathieu stands for, Jacques must attack Mathieu’s way of life 
in order to justify his own. He accuses Mathieu of being a hypo- 
crite and lying to himself by hiding behind principles and trying 


to deny his own roots. 


It is these roots which Heidegger had said must be affirmed 
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[‘‘Mathieu,’’ said Jacques in a calm tone, “‘l know you 
better than you think, and you distress me. I’ve long 
been afraid that something like this would happen: 
this coming child is the logical result of a situation 
into which you entered of your own free will, and you 
want to suppress it because you won’t accept all the 
consequences of your acts. Come, shall | tell you the 
truth? | dare say you aren't lying to yourself at this 
precise moment: the trouble is that your whole life is 
built upon a lie... 

“You are trying . . . to evade the fact that you’re a 
bourgeois and ashamed of it. | myself reverted to 
bourgeoisie after many aberrations and contracted a 
marriage of convenience with the party, but you are a 
bourgeois by taste and temperament, and it’s your 
temperament that’s pushing you into marriage. For 
you are married, Mathieu, . . . only you pretend you 
aren’t because you are possessed by theories. You 
have fallen into a habit of life with this young woman: 
you go to see her quietly four days a week and you 
spend the night with her. That has been going on for 
seven years, and there’s no adventure left in it; you 
respect her, you feel obligations towards her, you 
don’t want to leave her . . . because you get a com- 
fortable life out of the situation, and an appearance 
of liberty: you have all the advantages of marriage 
and you exploit your principles to avoid its incon- 
veniences. You refuse to regularize the position, 
which you find quite easy. If anyone suffers from all 
this, it isn’t you.’’'?] 
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and asserted. When Mathieu weakly replies that all he wishes 
to do is ‘‘to retain my freedom,” Jacques attacks Mathieu’s 
definition of freedom and asserts his own, and Sartre’s, that 
of ‘‘commitment’’ or engagement, which Mathieu will later come 
to accept. 

[‘‘I| should myself have thought,”’ said Jacques, ‘‘that 

freedom consisted in frankly confronting situations 

into which one has deliberately entered, and accept- 

ing all one’s responsibilities. But that, no doubt, is 

not your view: you condemn capitalist society, and 

yet you are an official in that society; you display an 

abstract sympathy with communists, but you take 

care not to commit yourself, you have never voted. 

You despite the bourgeois class, and yet you are a 

bourgeois, son and brother of a bourgeois, and you 

live like a bourgeois.” 

Mathieu waved a hand, but Jacques refused to be 
interrupted. 
‘You have, however, reached the age of reason, my 

poor Mathieu,”’ said he in a tone of pity and of warn- 

ing. ‘But you try to dodge that fact tco, you try to 

pretend you’re younger than you are. Well—perhaps 

I’m doing you an injustice. Perhaps you haven't in 

fact reached the age of reason, it’s really a moral 

age——perhaps I’ve got there sooner than you have.’’] 
For Sartre, freedom is the freedom to choose and commit one- 
self to an act for which one must be ready to accept responsi- 
bility for the consequences. Sartre also adds, ‘‘l can always 
choose, but | ought to know that if | do not choose, | am still 
choosins.’”’ Thus, non-commitment is also a choice, but it is a 
choice to submit oneself as a playball to other forces, which is 
what Mathieu has done. In essence, he has given up the free- 
dom to assert his own destiny, and accepted a freedom of 
mediocrity and chance. 

It seems that Sartre is often misinterpreted as saying that 
in order for life to have any meaning, a man must necessarily 
commit himself to a particular idea, action, etc. However, to say 
this really does not mean anything. Inasmuch as we have seen 
that non-commitment is still a form of commitment, and not 
choosing is itself a form of choosing, it would seem that man is 
always choosing and commiting himself, and that this emphasis 
has been misdirected and misinterpreted. What it would seem 
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that he is saying, however, which is more reasonable, is that 
it is the nature of a man’s choices which gives the meaning to 
his life, and that he is responsible for the consequences of the 
choices which he makes. 


Thus, if Viadimir and Estragon, the two hoboes who spend 
their lives waiting for Godot, find their lives to be empty, it is 
not that their lives are meaningless, but rather, that the mean- 
ing of their lives is that their particular states of being are the 
results of the lives they have chosen to lead. It is not that 
Viadimir and Estragon are not committed, but that they are 
committed to Godot, a will-of-the-wisp. . 

Sartre now allows Mathieu's definition of freedom to be at- 
tacked a third time, this time by Brunet, an old friend of Mathieu 
who is now a Communist and who would like to convert Mathieu 
to the cause. Mathieu, unconcerned, of course refuses, and 
then spends the rest of the novel trying unsatisfactorily to find 
an adequate solution to the problem of Marcelle. 


After all else fails, and the power of decision and action is 
out of his hands, Daniel comes to him and explains that he 
(Daniel) has asked Marcelle to marry him, and that she has 
accepted. Having attempted to commit suicide by castrating 
himself, and unable to do so, Daniel has decided to perform 
this positive act instead, so that his life can have value in some 
way. The irony here is that Daniel, who has despised the idea 
of treating people like inanimate objects instead of particular 
subjects, is here using Marcelle as an object by which he may 
purge his own soul, instead of as a subject whom he loved, 
which would be the primary reason for marriage. When Mathieu 
learned that Daniel is homosexual, and what his reason is for 
marrying Marcelle, which she does not know, Mathieu is horri- 
fied and recognizes the folly of his ways. He calls Marcelle and 
asks her to marry him, but it is too late: she hangs up. And so 
it is that the victory is Daniel’s, who has made himself through 
a positive act of commitment, and the failure is Mathieu’s, who 
has made the wrong choices by trying to follow abstract prin- 
ciples. It is as Jacques had predicted: Mathieu has reached 
understanding, the age of reason. 


Against the broad background of world affairs, Mathieu is 
representative of the impotent, apolitical men of the nineteen- 
thirties who chose to take no stand when stands had to be taken, 
and allowed the forces of fascism and communism to run ram- 
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pant and unchecked to lead the world into the great disaster of 
the forties. If men make poor choices, they must accept the 
consequences for those choices, and also the responsibility and 
the guilt. However, accepting this responsibility, they should 
not fall into the traps of self-pity and despair, but should orient 
themselves towards making better choices for the future. History 
and experience, if they are to have any value and meaning, 
should serve to teach men not to repeat the mistakes of the 
past; and if men can learn to make better choices, then Existen- 
tialism has something positive to offer as long as men recognize 
that they alone are responsible for their choices and condition. 

One of the main criticisms of Sartrian Existentialism, as ad- 
vanced by Nicolas Berdiaeff,” is that Sartre has created an 
ontology, a metaphysical system, which is in itself in direct con- 
tradiction to the basic principle of Existentialism, which says 
that subjectivity is the starting point and objectivity is both 
impossible and invalid. Sartre’s system is based on subjectivity, 
but on the abstract principle of subjectivity, and it is here where 
the system fails or contradicts itself. Berdiaeff says, [‘‘Why is 
an ontology impossible? Because it is always a knowledge of 
objectifying existence. In an ontology the idea of Being is ob- 
jectified, and an objectification is already an existence which is 
alienated in the objectification. So that in ontology—in every 
ontology—existence vanishes. There is no more existence be- 
cause existence cannot be objectified. It is precisely in this re- 
spect that | feel myself rather close to Kierkegaard, although in 
other respects | am not at all partial to him. It is only in sub- 
jectivity that one may know existence, not in objectivity. In my 
opinion, the central idea has vanished in the ontology of Heideg- 
ger and Sartre.’’] 

To this, Georges Gurvitch adds, [‘‘And if one attaches some 
importance to the notion of existence, at least as a battle 
against ‘essences’ and all the traditional and acquired philo- 
sophic positions, one must note that in no philosophy is exist- 
ence found to be more impoverished or diluted than precisely 
in ‘existentialism.’ In Kierkegaard it had already been artifici- 
ally reduced to the Religious and the Individual. In Sartre it 
becomes a psychological isolation which nullifies itself, and only 
tangentially does he arrive at “‘the other.’’ One affirms existence 
after one has carefully emptied it of all its richness, all its con- 
tradictions, all its collective and historical aspects! The call to 
existence becomes an evasion, a replacement of constructed 
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existence for lived existence.” ] 


The charges here are that Sartrial Existentialism has itself 
become, to all intents and purposes, a philosophy and religion, 
a formal ontology and objectification of existence in the same 
way as all the others it would reject. In forming a philosophy of 
the subjective, it has moved away from the subjective. This 
seems like valid criticism, far more valid than that which be- 
wails the idea that Existentialism offers no positive values. 

Perhaps all this goes to prove, though, is the ultimate ‘‘ab- 
surdity,’’ as Camus calls it, of trying to make any objective sense 
out of existence; for when we finally find something of value, 
all it can do is to contradict itself and form an infinite, self- 
perpetuating circle, like a monkey chasing its own tail; and if 
everything is absurd, then all we are left with after ail, is the 
subjective, or the ‘‘I’’. 


Thus, out of the ‘‘nothingness’”’ of Sartre and Kierkegaard, 
the ‘‘absurdity”’ of Kierkegaard and Camus, and the “‘vanity”’ of 
Ecclesiastes, there arises hope for man: out of the so-called 
philosophy of ‘‘despair’’ comes understanding, and with this 
understanding, the possibility for self-fulfillment and happiness 
without following the paths of vanity: if a person or being should 
say ‘‘l am that | am’’, without encroaching on other persons or 
beings, what more can anyone else ask? 
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. For Tony, who disappeared in New Y ork 
ol Nineteen years today. I sit beside Greek 
columns on these library steps where bull 
pigeons roocoo roocoo at their doves. Last week 
iy this cherry tree was my youth’s mockery, full 
~ flowered; that night I dreamed a fiery tree 
” with petals like children singing in tears, 


who fell, innocents. Leaves grew: I could see 
this tree’s rusted autumn’s ruin as though year’s 
Ex- days fulfilled, aswarm with jewelled, whirring birds, 
orange, red, that dropped away one by one, 
rustling husks. Birds, children; like my dreams, surds 
banned from a world of surds. Where can I run 
- from childhood’s death, where but to the man’s despair? 
52, That speckled gull who dabbles in the roiled 
scummy, coalmudded Harlem River down there, 
antelucan scavenger, lifts his oiled 
beak, hovering now on sunwarmed thermals, | 
/B. leisured sopsearcher, wags it down at me 
ahi, from flight, turns drifting fading up, signals 
me once more and slides into the sun, free. 












I’m older than my nineteen years as I 
sneak from these Heights to catch a train downtown: 
I blink rheum crust, amber sands from each eye, 

I spit, through crudded, gapping teeth, at the frown, 
just like my folks’, of each righteous building 

on this campus busy stamping engineers, 

doctors, lawyers out of mommys’ sons, grafting 
righteous minds on stumps of boys for the years 

to warm to wormy fruits. But I, in my shame, 

father unnatural heroism from 

my vices, hold virtues with no other name 

but ‘criminal’ between finger and thumb. 

Tunnels descend from pillars of the El. 

The subway hurls me down in my young fright. 
Steel wheels screech on steel. O, lump me through hell, 
a wrencher of turnstiles in man’s night: 

number me, nickels and dimes; flange me, flange me, 
rail the wild boy straight! Brick me in girder 

webs! Regale me in brass automats! Hold me, 

Venus of Kitsch, in crass embrace! Murder 

me, Diana, among ashcans, your city’s 

sacred grove: I have seen what I should not! 

Inject me, drugged bopmen, with your furies’ 

cool mad music at midnight! Let me rot, 

run with sewage from all old men’s pities, 

and sink with dregs at sea. 


JASCHA KESSLER 














A Ballade of Bad Rhyme 


You whom the aged brandy does not burn 

Cold lecher forcing technical boundaries 

Daybind, nightcalm through bulbs and bellies storm 
Last judge of international anatomies 

And you sublime tricks breeding such quandaries 
Smooth contraceptive eye, knee, lip, thigh 

All contestants universal beauties 

Quarrelling fuel, frantic for light 


You angels abroad weathering abysms 

Beyond me far as I transgress my natural 

Having mounted beneath that hail of kisses 

On perpetual stairs (dismal after the funeral) 

And you, too, her sonorities, thought infernal 

I demand the bridge, the bridge — not postmen 
Semen for those hips undismayed though autumnal 
Long hair, long laughter, and her cruel pleased mind 


You, fluorescent in midnight blizzard! I see, I know! 
Orbed bane striding through slush, spiritual beast 
Rings of violet flaming as eyes, bare bleached brow 
Hungry mouth of blue teeth, those sucked-out breasts 
Naked ankles strapped on killing heels, such slut’s taste 
Beaked nose, clanging wrists, and hands bejewelled 
Gaunt in black crépe, a satin-sashed grim cocktail dress 
You! ponderable there so terribly tall 


Is it you? So, it’s you! “Hag, accuse! bless!” 

Silent she comes pointing on that harpy’s manicure 

The car stalls Drunk, I giggle, then retch “Blast! 

O, you, hybrid! Roar, bitch! Blast! Make me — pure!” 


JascHA KESSLER 













The Long River 





The musk-ox smells 


in his long head 


my boat coming. When 


1 feel him there, 
intent, heavy, 


the oars make wings 
in the white night, 
and brave woods are close 


on either side 


where trees darken. 


| rowed past towns 

in their black sleep 

to come here. | passed 
the northern grass 
and cold mountains. 


The musk-ox waits 
in the dark shade 

of pine needles, and 
the wood is thick 
with old pleasures. 


DONALD HALL 


The artist featured in this issue is Frank Sampson. 
Others represented are Dan Lang, Virginia Myers, 
Robert Warrens, and Abdur Rarraque. 

We would like to express our gratitude to Mauricio 
Lasansky for allowing us to use his new “Self 
Portrait, 1959.” 

Information about prints and drawings may be 
obtained by writing to Virginia Myers, lowa Print 
Group, State University of lowa, lowa City, Iowa. 
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THE SAINT, MY GRANDMOTHER AND ME 
By William M. Murray 


When I was a boy the job I most liked was reading 
to my grandmother every evening during the sunset 
hours. During this time of day, she used to tell me, 
she was the most lonely, remembering the days of her 
past and wondering if she had spent them as well as 
she could have. Often she would interrupt my reading, 
though I was a good reader, and say that she was too 
tired to listen. I’d have to shut the book, no matter how 
much I liked it. And I liked all of them: ‘““The Troubles 
of Nellie Greer”; “Lost in the Highlands”; “Mrs. 
Kepington Returns”; and many more vivid love stories. 
Then, she’d lie back in her rocking chair, her wrinkled 
face towards the big window of her room that looked 
out across the field to the Atlantic, two miles away. 
She’d sit looking out the window for a while. I’d sit 
and look at her, admiring the top-knot of faded golden 
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curls on her head, and the little jeweled combs stuck in 
her hair. At times like this, I wouldn’t know for sure 
whether she was dead or alive, she looked so still and 
not like her usual self. The thought used to frighten 
me, especially when for the moment, I imagined that 
I didn’t know whether I was alive or dead either. 

‘““What’ll we say now, Grandma,” I would ask, ready 
to bolt out of the room if she shouldn’t answer. 

“We'll talk about The Saint, Paddy,” she’d say, 
“What else is there worthwhile to talk about!” 

“Ah, we talked about her before, Grandma,” I’d say, 
trying to be realistic in my fright. We had talked about 
her, of course; so often that I used to feel as she started 
again each time, that nothing else had happened to me 
in between our talks. I would frantically try to think 
of some realistic detail from my ordinary life, some- 
thing I’d done that very day. But I couldn’t. 


“There she is,” my grandmother would start, “alone 
up there in her snug, slate, white-washed cottage. Lying 
out in her bed of snow-white sheets with the patchwork 
quilt on it. She’s worn away half to nothing with fasting 
and praying for us sinners. For us sinners, Paddy, do 
you hear?” She’d open her eyes and look at me for a 
second to make sure I was listening. “Yes, Grandma,” 
I’d whisper, and I’d look out the window imitating 
the way she was doing it herself. She’d close her eyes 
again and lean back on the rocking chair, satisfied that 
I was seeing the scene in all its fine and rich detail, 
exactly as she was seeing it herself. “There’s nothing 
left on her but the skin and bones,” she’d go on sadly. 
“That’s what she suffers for us. We that have led lives 
of sin. Do you know how much she eats every day, 
Paddy, do your” I knew better than to answer. “Every 
morning, Canon Reilly goes up to her with the Blessed 
Sacrament and she receives it. That’s all that passes her 
lips for the livelong day. Maybe a biscuit or a glass of 
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water. But no more. Not another scrap!” 

Now, my grandmother herself had a very healthy 
appetite for one her age. For supper, the night she 
died, I brought her up a lamb chop, mashed potatoes 
and a bowl of ice cream. She ate everything and had 
her glass of Sandeman’s port on top of it all. 

The first time she told me about what The Saint used 
to eat, I made the mistake of answering: “How would 
yourself be ever able to do on that much for a day, 
grandma?” She glanced at me sharply from the big 
gray eyes that were far back in her head—trying to see 
if I was as innocent as I looked, I suppose. Then the 
tears began to fill up in them. “Get me my beads, 
Paddy,” she choked out. “Honest to God, grandma, I 
was only trying to be funny,” I cried ready to burst into 
tears too because I had offended her and didn’t know 
how. “Get me my beads,” she went on moaning as if 
she was in a terrible torment of guilt about something. 
I went to the drawer in the table alongside her bed, 
where she kept the silver crucifixes, all her rosary 
beads, the big missal with the gilt edged leaves, and the 
album with the colored pictures of all her favorite 
saints. 

“Which beads do you want, Grandma?” I asked in 
a tremble. “The blue glass one, or the mother-of-pearl 
or the red rubye” 

“Tsn’t there a black pair there? Hurry up will you, 
Paddy!” I couldn’t see why she wanted me to hurry 
up, unless something terrible might befall her if she 
didn’t pray immediately. The rosary beads always re- 
minded me of necklaces, so I couldn’t help but be slow 
because of admiring them. 

I brought the black pair to her: “Leave me now, 
Paddy, leave me. I’ll have to pray to The Saint to 
intercede to God for us that he may forgive us all our 
sins and appetites.” As I tiptoed out of the room, I 
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heard her at the Our Father: “. .. give us this day our 
daily bread .. .” I left her alone to pray to the Saint. 

And one evening The Saint appeared to her. I wasn’t 
in the room but she told me about it afterwards. And 
Pll never forget it. Even today, when much of my early 
life has lost its real outline and I have difficulty in 
disentangling the facts of my childhood from what I 
imagined it was like or wanted it to be, the incidents 
surrounding my grandmother’s vision of The Saint 
stand out for me in the most minute and distinct detail. 

It was a Friday; I smelled the mackerel frying in 
the kitchen when I came in from the street to go 
upstairs for the reading. I kicked over the saucer of 
cat’s milk near the foot of the stairs and ran upstairs 
quickly before my mother could call me back and make 
me clean it up. I always knocked before going into my 
grandmother’s room—she liked the little ceremonies— 
and she would always answer to my knock like she was 
singing out the chorus to some song or hymn. “Come 
in, come in, Paddy, asthore,” she’d sing out. 

There was no answer when I knocked that evening. 
I opened the door and peeked in, thinking she might 
be asleep, and maybe I could get a chance to open 
some of her boxes and the big black trunk to see all the 
knick knacks she had save up in them from her long 
life. But she was sitting in her rocking chair, perfectly 
still, gazing out the window to where the sun was 
setting down behind the shadows of the fields with a 
red splash into the Atlantic. The only thing that seemed 
alive about her was the glitter of the jeweled combs on 
her hair. She had the great black shaw! pulled around 
her shoulders, and looked more like the shape of a 
black rock up the sea of a late evening, than my 
grandmother. 

“Are you awake?” I whispered across to her. 

Her voice seemed to come from outside the window 
when she answered, and it frightened me: “Shut the 
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door, Paddy, shut the door!” 

I didn’t know whether she wanted me to come in or 
to stop outside, but not having the time to think about 
it, I followed my inclinations and came in. 

“What's up, Grandma? Did my mother say some- 
thing to your” I asked first thing, because sometimes 
my mother used to tell her she wanted too much atten- 
tion for an old woman. She’d get upset for a while, 
and say a rosary on one of her favorite beads until she 
was all right. 

“Sit down, Paddy, like a good lad. And don’t say a 
word. Don’t open “Nellie Greer” at all today.” 

I sat down in my usual spot, on the cushioned stool 
beside her rocking chair. 

For a long time we just sat there, and it grew darker. 
I couldn’t think of anything; I tried to remember the 
game of football I’d left off playing in the street to 
come up to her. But it was no use because it didn’t 
seem interesting or exciting anymore when I was sitting 
here with her. Everything I did in my other life outside 
her room always seemed silly the moment I came into it. 

After a while she told me, in a shaky voice, to get 
down on my knees. And I did, for I would have done 
anything for her. She made me swear that I would 
never tell anyone what she was going to tell me. I did, 
repeating the words of the oath solemnly after her. 
Along with the oath I had to add a promise to herself. 
Then she let me get up off my knees. 

She leaned towards me from the rocking chair, pull- 
ing her black shawl tightly about her: “She appeared 
to me last night. In the live flesh, Paddy, as alive as 
yourself standing in front of me this minute.” 

“Ah, she did not, grandma, you’re only making it 
up,” I protested, seeing right away who she was talking 
about, but thinking she was going too far this time. As 
long as she only talked and prayed to The Saint it didn’t 













































bother me too much. “She’s alive, Grandma, and how 
could she appear to you. Only dead people can do that.” 

“Live or no, laddie, I saw her, and don’t you go 
telling me that I can’t believe the sight of my own two 
eyes,” she snapped back at me. That shut me up. I was 
young and had no good arguments to come back at her 
or confidence in them even if I had. She would have 
pushed them all aside with her fervor. 

“T was lying in bed saying my beads,” she went on. 
“Then I heard a sort of a rustling noise down at the 
foot of the bed. I looked up and there she was, standing 
there flashing a great big kind smile down at me.” 

‘““What did she look like, Grandma,” I asked begin- 
ning to get interested after my first doubt. 

“Ah ... what did she look like? ... Like a young 
girl of twenty-one, Paddy. She had on the grandest 
looking light blue dress you ever saw in all your born 
days. It had little silver stars all over it, and a white 
veil flowing out from in back of her head. And she had 
flaming long red hair, a little like my own used to be— 
I had the grandest head of hair in the thirty two coun- 
ties, Pat—showering down over her shoulders.” 

I noticed a queer look in her eyes as she spoke. I 
became frightened because I thought The Saint was 
going to appear to her again. “What did she say to 
your” I asked to keep her going. 

“What did she say to me? .. . Nothing much, Paddy. 
She said this though—-that in spite of all my sins, God 
remembered me when I was beautiful and good and 
innocent. And he wanted me to go on living just as I 
am. And to enjoy life and have hope in his mercy.” 
Then she stopped talking; her face grew light, like a 
field gets lighter after a cloud has passed over it. She 
seemed to forget I was there. She had her eyes closed ; 
and her mouth was open, in a little smile. She never 
looked so happy before so I just got up quietly and 
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tip-toed out, not to spoil it with wanting her to talk 
anymore. I’ll never forget what she said about hope. 

Next day, at school, I could only think that my 
grandmother was every bit as much a saint as The Saint. 
The idea excited my imagination beyond containment; 
I began to feel about my grandmother as I had pre- 
viously felt only about God and his saints. I had to 
tell someone; I felt that I didn’t have to stick to my 
oath because it was more important to become a sort 
of missionary spreading the gospel of my grandmother 
around. I had a duty to keep her secret; but I felt now 
I had a higher duty to my own missionary sense. 

I began with Andrew McQuiggan because I sat 
alongside him in school; and after that I told Paddy 
Doolan and then Pete Hanrahan, who were my two 
best friends; McQuiggan only tried to be one of us. 
Right away the three of them wanted to see my 
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grandmother. 

“What for?” I asked, because even though I’d told 
my secret, the sense of caution in the contact with the 
sacred was thoroughly ingrained in me. 

“Yerra, japers man, we'd never get to see the real 
Saint, and sure the next best thing is your grandmother. 
We'll give you tuppence if you let us,” Doolan said. 

“Keep your bloody tuppence!” I shouted at him. 

‘“T would take years off us in Purgatory if you let 
us make the pilgrimage,” he said, seeing how mad I 
was at his offer of money. 

That seemed a better reason. The idea that making 
the pilgrimage would take years off them in Purgatory, 
appealed to me greatly. Even then I had an imaginative 
nature, and I could see pain vividly. | always wanted 
to be able to do something to relieve it. 

So off we set, out of the school yard and down the 
Main Street to our house. Before going in, I took a 
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peek through the front window that looked into the 
parlor. My mother was sitting there on the sofa with 
Molly Keevy, and each of them had a glass of port in 
her hand; they had a white plate with biscuits on it 
alongside them on the knick knack table. They’d be 
gossiping for hours, I knew. But to take precautions 
anyway, I made the three lads take off their shoes in 
the hall before I opened the door. I went first, dashing 
across the kitchen and up the stairs a few steps, where 
I sat and directed the rest of the operation. I beckoned 
to Andrew McQuiggan and the old dunderhead ran 
across the floor so fast that he hit his big-toe on an edge 
of flag sticking up on the floor. He let out a yelp of 
pain and I was sure my mother heard; she had ears 
that could hear the grass growing; McQuiggan hopped 
the rest of the way on one foot. Doolan and Hanrahan 
made it across the floor all right; they had great nerves, 
not like McQuiggan. 

We crept up the stairs with our shoes in our hands. 
I told them as we stood outside my grandmother’s room 
door, to let me do the talking and on no account to open 
their gobs, or it would be the last time any of them ever 
did. I could put on a fierce face then, and look as mad 
as I wanted to. People tell me I have a dumb, far- 
away expression always on my face now. I glanced at 
McQuiggan; he was nursing his toe; maybe my grand- 
mother might cure it; that would be her first miracle. 

I knocked more respectfully than usual. 

‘““Who’s there?” she asked promptly, not recognizing 
my knock. 

“Tis me. Paddy. I brought a couple of visitors to 
see you.” 

“Oh, come in, Paddy, come in, asthore,” she sang 
out with what seemed to me relief in her voice. Even 
at the end she wanted me by her, though I was only a 
boy and could do nothing for her. The four of us 
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trooped reverently into the room. 

She was lying in bed, her back propped up against 
an ocean of pillows, and she had on her fancy night- 
dress, with the lace around the neck and the sleeves, 
and the red roses pattern all over it. 

‘Are you going to sleep so early, Grandma?” I asked, 
hardly above a whisper. “A couple of the lads in school 
with me wanted to see you. They heard you were the 
best looking woman in the parish in your young days 
and they wanted to see.” I was saying the first thing 
that came into my head because I didn’t want to tell 
her the real reason. I introduced the three lads, point- 
ing them out as they were lined up beside her bed with 
their hands behind their backs, not saying a word, just 
looking at her. 

‘“‘Ah, what fine looking gosoons they are, Paddy, fine 
looking gosoons. With all that life bursting in their red 
cheeks. Come hether to me a little bit so I can touch 
ye,” she said to McQuiggan, who was the closest to 
her. She reached out her thin, bony hand to pat him on 
the cheek. That did it. He threw himself down on his 
knees beside the bed, the way he would kneel down for 
a bishop or something. And then Doolan and Hanrahan 
became so excited that they followed suit. I was in a 
delicate spot. Of course I wanted her to get all the 
honor due her as a saint, but at the same time I’d given 
her my solemn oath not to tell about her vision. She’d 
know now, from the way the fellows behaved, that I’d 
blabbered. 

‘““What’s the matter with ye now. Sure ye don’t have 
tc be kneeling to me,” she laughed down at them as 
they knelt with their heads bowed on the eiderdown. 

“Paddy told us you saw The Saint,” McQuiggan 
blurted out. There was always something wrong with 
that fellow; he could never keep his head in a tight 
spot. 











And then, without knowing how I got there, I found 
myself down on my own knees! | begged her to forgive 
me for having told her secret; I was no good; I couldn’t 
do what I was told like other boys; I'd never be good 
for anything. 

‘““Now, now, Paddy, sure there’s no harm done at all. 
You shouldn’t take things so much to heart. You're too 
serious for a boy. I’m only too glad you brought these 





grand looking friends of yours to see me. And what’s i 
more. I’m going to do something for you for bringing f 
them.” There and then she repeated the telling of the i 


vision for the four of us, as we knelt by her bed. She 
didn’t pay any attention to us at all as she talked on. 
She was looking up at the white ceiling of her room, 
as if she were seeing the whole vision all over again up 
there. There wasn’t a gug out of us; we stayed on our 
knees looking up at her. 

The vision seemed to have more to it than the first 
time she told it to me; but that only made it better. I 
wanted to see The Saint by this time; but I knew that 
I never could and that her words were the closest I 
could come to it. The door opened behind me. I heard 
it but it didn’t seem to open in a world I was in. 

‘“‘What on earth is going on here?” my mother’s voice 
cut in on my meditations. My mother was a great fat 
woman, with straight hair that was getting grey; and 
she had a nose that was like a small little onion in the 
middle of her face. But we got along all right most of 
the time, though I couidn’t stand Molly Keevy and the 
way she gossiped about everyone. 

“What are you all down on your knees like that for?” 
my mother went on, addressing all four of us. And then 
we all scrambled to our feet. McQuiggan was the last 
up, and he rose, blessing himself. My mother pounced 
on him. 

‘‘And what are you blessing yourself for, young lad?” 

































she asked him in that buttery voice I knew so well, when 
she wanted to find out what I was up to. McQuiggan 
stuttered ; I could see what was coming. 

“Your grandmother saw The Saint,” he spluttered 
out to her, not being able to get the relationship right 
in his excitement; religion always went to his head. 

‘Well, now, did she faith?” my mother chuckled. 
And then she turned on my grandmother. 

“Oughtn’t you to be ashamed of yourself, Suzie, put- 
ting such queer notions into the little boy’s heads? At 
this hour of your life you’d be better employed prepar- 
ing your soul for the hereafter.” 

Then a strange thing happened to me. I must have 
lost my head completely for a minute or two, at the ir- 
reverent way my mother spoke to my grandmother. I 
took a running leap at my mother and landed on her 
back, wrapping my legs about her waist to stay on, and 
putting my left arm around her neck in a sort of choke 
hold. And then I began hitting her on top of the head 
with my free hand, shouting: “Leave my grandma 
alone! Leave my grandma alone!” I heard the lads run- 
ning out of the room. My mother fell over on top of 
my grandmother on the bed. She began to cry and call 
out my father’s name. When I heard the way she called 
for my father I came to my senses again and slid down 
of her back. She lay across on top of my grandmother 
for a while, breathing hard and moaning; I stood there 
not feeling a thing in the world. 

I remember thinking I was made of stone, and my 
face felt white and hard like it was not the face I was 
used to at all but something that had been chiselled on 
me. It was, I supposed then in a detached way, the way 
a statue would feel, if it would. Or a dead man! Or a 
dead man, do you hear? That’s it. . . that’s it. The way 
you would feel if you were dead. Can it be possible? 
My mother righted herself and turned to me. I saw 
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immediately that she was afraid; she looked at me as 
if I was a monster and wasn’t at all the son she’d borne 
ten years before. “Go on to your room. Your father is 
going to hear about this.” I wanted to be alone with 
myself, because I came to realize then and there that if 
she looked at me like I wasn’t her son, then I must have 
also looked at her like she wasn’t my mother. I wasn’t 
anyone’s son anymore, except my grandmother’s maybe, 
if that was possible. Some impulse to say I was sorry 
came over me, but with my face becoming hard it 
seemed to have hardened my tongue against her too. 
I looked at my grandmother lying white as a sheet on 
the bed : “Goodbye, Grandma,” I said and left the room. 

My father was a kind, level-headed man, and he 
questioned me about the whole incident at dinner that 
night. 

‘““What’s all this about The Sainte” 

“She appeared to Grandma,” I said stubbornly. 

“Now, you know very well, Pat, that The Saint is 
alive and she couldn’t appear to anyone.” 

“Grandma saw her,” I repeated. 

“Your grandmother is a great one for making up 
yarns, Pat. She has nothing better to do all day long, 
so she occupies herself that way. Sure no one in his 
right mind would go believing them.” 

I said nothing, and looked as stubborn as I could. 

“Well, there’s only one way out of it. We'll take you 
to see the real Saint, then. On Sunday, Peg,” he said 
to my mother. 

I remember having a sort of detached curiosity about 
what their reason was for bringing me to see The Saint. 
Everyone in the village knew about her, but I’d never 
met anyone that had seen her except my grandmother. 
My father and mother hadn’t. I couldn’t understand 
what they meant by ‘the real Saint’. I considered myself 
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my grandmother’s disciple now, and had a holy alle- 
giance to her in my heart. That was all I knew. What- 
ever she said was gospel with me; and she’d seen The 
Saint. I believed her. 

On Sunday, my father yoked up the pony and trap 
and the three of us drove up to the Cladah, where The 
Saint had her cottage, rent free just inside the big iron 
gate at the entrance to the Kenney estate. I sat stiffly in 
front of the trap, with my mother alongside of me in 
the seat. We weren’t yet on speaking terms. Her weight 
on the back of the trap lifted up where I was sitting 
in front; the two shafts along the pony’s back pointed 
up into the sky. I thought it was funny. My father sat 
opposite us, about in the middle of the trap, the black 
leather reins in his hands; he seemed to be interested 
only in his job of driving the pony, clacking his tongue 
at him every once and a while and calling to him: 
“Hup, ‘Beauty’, hup.”” My mother had on a black hat 
and a black coat, as if she was in mourning; and she 
had a black canvas bag in which she carried food for 
The Saint. I remember that the pony dropped dung 
along the road and the steam rose from it as it came 
out his backside. 

When we came to the big iron gate, my father handed 
the reins across to me while he went out and opened it. 
I drove the pony in, and then he came over and helped 
my mother out, and both of them went inside the cot- 
tage, leaving me in the trap. I wondered why the 
Kenney’s didn’t charge The Saint any rent. Maybe they 
felt they shouldn’t take money from a saint. I was 
trying to think of everything but what was ahead for 
me. I secretly hoped that if she was enough like the 
girl my grandmother described, we might fall in love 
and get married some day. I conceded to myself that 
I was a bit young yet. 

My father called to me from the door and I got out 
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of the trap and went inside. The kitchen was dark. 
I felt like I was going into some kind of a cave under 
the ground when I went inside. After I adjusted my 
eyes to the darkness I could make out a dirty looking 
old woman sitting in a rocking chair by the fire. Her 
face was the color of a sod of turf and it looked as if 
she hadn’t washed it for years. Her grey hair was parted 
in the middle and was flat down on her head, held 
together at the back with a fancy brown comb. I could 
see that the skin on her head, where the hair was parted 
was dirty too. She looked like someone that had just 
crawled up out of a hole in the ground. 

Then something happened to me again. I ran across 
the kitchen floor and began to scream at the top of my 
lungs: “You’re not the Saint! You're not the Saint! You 
couldn’t appear to anyone!” 

I must have raised my hand to strike her because I 
felt my father grabbing me from behind and pulling 
me away. I kicked and screamed and bawled incoherent 
things at the top of my head. I became hysterical and 
began calling for my grandmother. My father slapped 
me acrossed the face. I got loose from him and charged 
at him, both fists flying. He hit me again, and I passed 
out. 

For a long time after that I was sick. I couldn’t go 
to school and was let roam around the house all day, 
but I couldn’t go outside. My father bought me a collie 
dog and I was busy feeding it and playing with it most 
of the time. I didn’t want to do anything else. Now and 
then I would be let in to see my grandmother, but there 
was always my mother with me. She had become very 
kind to me. Later on, when I had become really better, 
I was let in to see her by myself, but she never spoke to 
me about The Saint again. And I was never let read to 
her again, though no one ever said anything to me when 
I read books by myself. 
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orchard run 


there in the windfall world 
you climbed my johnny tree 
and apples fell, one by one, 
onto the greenwood floor, 


and when the birds flew back 

at dark=--hungry but too late-- 
they were disappointed to find 
only the drops and a few worms. 


now spring sits in the crotch 

of wet limbs, while overhead 

the sky gives up a crop of stars. 
the sun screams once and is still. 


I thought then that fruit came 

all at once in the plop=plop noon, 
their red bellies rubbing the limbs; 
but now I know the apple is a tease. 


ron levin 
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THE HOUND 


Beating the tangled wastes, my hound, 
My mottled bitch, outruns the pack — 
Wilder than fire, nose to the ground; 
Whistle her up, she won't come back. 


Ho brute! yah voice! your baying rives 
The hills; the trail is meaningless! 


I follow where the fierce wind drives 
The echo of my wilderness. 


Snapping at shadows makes you lean; 
Home to the kennel, here, my runt! 


Such shadows whet the tooth more keen. 
Ho love! now pet! what do you hunt? 


Bright feathers drifting in the sun. 
Mect for the lean, unthinking gun. 


PETER EveERWINE 


Requiem oculis in caelis 


Barreling through whitely-bled clouds, 
Each bird, bereaved of earth, falls, 

Rolls again to swing at heaven’s gauds, 
Glad of air, and of sweetly blank miles. 


Beauty, when there, is too pointed a shaft, 
Unfair, pinning the eye too oddly to the soul. 
Like flesh unsprung, love bereft 

Leaks to the world and flops like any fool, 
Stabbing its eyes and arms on the dumbest trees, 
Here, like these birds would, if not escaped, 

If not given heaven’s immensities 

To pour their life’s blood to its own shape, 

Such as it is, such as it needs to be. 


FRANK LE FEVER 


Streetfall, tonight 


Gashes of light in a dark street 

Offer, as in a forest, blazed signs that bleed. 

On this night of tossed air and floods of wind, 

Dim signs and echoes say what I might find: 
Marooned, washed up ina pale spill of light, 

A woman; and a woman’s weight 

Now pressed to the fallen leaves of papers, 

In which her flesh reads, moistly, of her neighbors. 
Surely she has neighbors, and they have left this note; 
Only the forest of houses here is so remote, 

By such gulleys cut from friendly earth, 

So far from being home; and each path 

Curves back to cut itself off from the past 

Under the sharp edge of the present, and the lost. 
Returning, I find dry rooms to deny 

Enough rain falls to drown love’s cry. 


FRANK LE FEVER 
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Plea For A Transubstantiation, of a Sort 


The wind blows down from mountains 
into out-stretched lungs; 

then breath is wind again, 

and the wind is cold. 


Down falls the rain, 

and the rivers run 

through the hot veins of men, 
then again run cold. 


Wind, and water, and earth 
may share this warmth; 
every breath is a birth, 

and the wind may warm itself 
at a man’s heart 

before its chilly death. 


Ther if I come cold and chaotic 

to whine at your door, 

dear people, no arctic wind 

needs entry more, 

deserves no more some place 

in your attic, cellar, or middle floors; 
lady, one embrace 

before I go out-doors? 


FRANK LE FEVER 


LOVE ISA BABY 


“Hit me,’’ Misha said again, and she bent over backwards a 
little. ‘‘Please’’. 

May 10 of this year: it was the nicest Tuesday evening of 
the spring. Instead of being cooped up in my ratty one-room 
apartment we should have been walking in Washington Park. 

“‘Look, why don’t you run up and down the stairs a few times? 
Or else jump rope? Come on, |’ll do it with you,” | said. 

“| can’t, Ernie,”’ she said. ‘“‘Please, just hit me.’’ Her eyes 
were closed and her mind was closed off, too. That exasper- 
ated me. 

“All right, all right.’’ | tested Misha’s belly to find the spot. 
Her belly was rubber-soft and yielding, as | had loved it. | 
dawdled, then measured the distance of my swing. In my mind 
and arm muscles | tried to gauge how hard to hit her, like a 
pitcher before he throws a controlled slow-ball. 

Then | swung. 

Six inches away from the point of impact | pulled my punch. 

Misha opened her eyes. ‘‘You’re afraid, my darling.”” Misha 
always called me ‘“‘my darling’’ when she put a distance be- 
tween us. She turned her back on me with a show of disgust, 
picked up a magazine, and avoiding the bad spring she sat down 
on the couch. 

| cracked my knuckles. “If the damn lab report had been 
positive the first time, we’d have had a better chance,”’ | said. 
“Epsom salts or quinine might have done the trick then.” | 
wandered around the room. ‘‘Now you'll be three months gone 
in less than a month, you know, and I’ve heard that nobody 
will touch it after that.’’ | waited for Misha to reply, but she 
studiously avoided even looking at me. 

So we got nowhere that night. Later after we started talking, 
and then stopped, we made love on the familiar iron-posted 
double bed. Once our bodies got our minds disestranged every- 
thing was almost all right. 

Less than a year before, Misha had graduated from Antioch 
Coilege and come back to New York and her parents. After 
leaving two jobs as a secretary—she had too much imagina- 
tion and too little competence for her bosses—she landed at 
the publishing house at which my cousin worked. 

The evening we met we ended up in bed; Misha allowed her- 
self no coyness. She acted as if it were a casual pleasure. 
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But after three weeks of topsy-turvy living punctuated by 
scuffles with her parents, Misha offhandedly mentioned that 
she loved me, and had loved me from the start. Then | realized 
just how far she had pulled me into the entangling jungle of 
human relationships in which she lived. 

What could | do? | stopped seeing her, and told her that it 
was for keeps. That was far from being purely altruistic. I’m 
a physicist, and | wanted my time and energy in the evenings 
for the kind of theoretical work | couldn’t do on the job in the 
daytime. 

And it was for keeps, till Misha called almost a month later. 
She said her period was ten days overdue and she just wanted 
to taik it out with someone, me being a safe someone. Even 
though the pregnancy test was negative, one thing led to an- 
other; and we saw each other sporadically after that, though | 
felt guilty for my lack of resolution. 


The next evening, Wednesday, May 11: ‘‘Havana sounds best 
to me,”’ | said. ‘‘Billy says it’s legal in Cuba, and the hospitals 
are good.”’ 

‘| can’t go away for that long,’’ Misha said. ‘“‘My parents 
would get suspicious.”’ Typical. Misha had guts enough to risk 
her bodily safety or her reputation freely. In fact, she seemed 
to seek out danger. But the demands of her parents paralyzed 
her into immobility. If she did resist, her father would threaten 
a heart attack and force her into compliance again. 

When | pressed her about Cuba, suggesting a plausible ex- 
cuse, Misha told me to mind my own business. “Leave me 
alone,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll take care of myself.” 

A little while later | said, ‘‘How about us going over to 
Bellevue tomorrow night? Ben told me what you should say to 
the internes in the out-patient clinic so they can justify doing 
it. And there’s a hell of a good chance you'll be out Sunday 
morning without a worry in the world.” 

“| used to go out with one of the internes,’’ she said. ‘‘One 
of his friends might recognize me.”’ 


Finally | mentioned the doctor in Jersey whose name | had 
obtained. She wouldn’t let me arrange it, but on condition that 
| would leave her alone she swore to call him Monday. That 


would be the 16th of May—three weeks till the three-month 
deadline. 
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Monday afternoon Misha called on the phone and gave me a 
weak reason why she hadn’t gone. Again | proposed going with 
her but she turned me down in a huff. 

She didn’t go Tuesday either. She couldn’t get away from 
work, she said. It was Saturday, May 21, before she finally got 
over to Jersey and made the appointment, for the following 
Tuesday, the 24th. The doctor would have done it right on the 
spot, Misha said, but she told him it was impossible because 
her mother was having a big family party Saturday night. 

Two weeks to the deadline. 

| admit to some repeated and not-so-nice speculation during 
those days. Was Misha purposely stalling to keep me on the 
hook? Was she even pregnant at all? | hadn’t seen the report 
and she could have faked the answer she told me or even not 
gone for a test at all. Was she testing me, out of some kind of 
outlandish perversity? That would be dramatic, and histrionics 
were Misha’s specialty. 

But each time | decided against my hypotheses. | had to 
believe in Misha, maybe just because she was Misha. 

Monday night, the 21st, we went to see an old Abbott and 
Costello movie. The slapstick comedy did us good, but oc- 
casionally a shiver of memory would break through the movie 
illusion. 

On the way back to the apartment Misha said, ‘‘Wouldn’t it 
be wonderful if it were legal in this country?” 

“Would it?”’ | thought about it. ‘‘l wonder whether more gals 
wouldn’t get pregnant if it were legal,’’ | said. ‘And it still 
wouldn’t be any fun.” 

| realized my mistake almost as the words came out of my 
mouth. Misha got fierce. “‘You and your goddam objectivity. 
You and your goddam ‘long run’,’’ she sneered. ‘“‘What do you 
care, anyway?” 

| didn’t have an answer for a minute. Then | said, “If | didn’t 
care I'd have washed my hands of this long ago. God knows 
you've suggested it often enough. 

“Well, why don’t you?”’ she said. 

“Suggest it just once more and | probably will.” 

“| suggest it,’’ she said emphatically. 

“Bullshit,” | muttered. She had me, and | couldn’t wash my 
hands of her. 

Later on, Misha turned cheerful. ‘You know,” she said 
brightly, “‘l just happened to be over at the library today and 
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| looked into a textbook on gynecology. Even | could understand 
it, and the author said the operation is very minor. You're a 
scientist. Why don't you do it instead of my going to a stranger?” 

| laughed ruefully. ‘‘Sure, sure,’’ | said. We walked on. The 
spring night smelled good even when commingled with the taxi 
fumes. 


‘“‘No, | mean it,”’ she said. ‘“‘Why don’t you?’ 

| didn’t believe she was at ail serious. ‘‘Aside from the fact 
that the sanctity of the body is <ne of my last points of faith, 
Brighteyes, | like you just a littie too well to kill you,” | said. 

‘Thank you for your pompous concern.” 

‘Look, Brighteyes,’’ | said, ‘‘if you don’t do something sensi- 
ble pretty quick I'll go to see your father and give him the whole 
story. He’d whisk you off to Cuba in a hurry.” 

Misha caught her breath. ‘‘Dont’ threaten me,’’ she said. 
“‘He’d fix your wagon in a hurry, too.” 

She stopped. ‘‘No, | don’t mean that. He wouldn’t do any- 
thing to you at all, Ernie. Tuesday afternoon I'll call you and 
tell you it’s all over with.” 


We had coffee and cigarettes before Misha took her cab home 
that evening. As | swallowed the last too-sugary drops in my 
cup she said, ‘‘It’s just that | can’t stand the thought of anyone 
else besides you being inside me. Why don’t you do it, Ernie?” 

| looked at Misha blankly at first. Then | said, ‘‘You’d like to 
have that baby, Misha, You would, wouldn’t you?” 

Misha answered rather quietly. ‘‘I’ll never have another 
one.”” She laughed, ‘‘And I'll bet he would have been smart.” 

‘You'll have a dozen of them. You'll find some fellow who’s 
nuts about you and who'd be better for you than | could ever 
be.”’ | added. “‘With us we’d just destroy each other.” That 
would make her feel good. 

“All right, darling,’’ she said, distantly. “When | call you 
tomorrow afternoon you'll knew it’s all over.” 

| was nervous all day at work, and | got little done. Every- 
thing inside me scrunched up when | thought about Misha on 
the doctor’s table. It was less a feeling of worry than a feeling 
of someone tampering with my body, as if Misha’s body and 
mine were one, as if | would never be whole again. | felt dese- 
crated. Someone was stealing what was mine, more mine than 
anything else could ever be. My toes clawed up spasm-like 
inside my shoes; my whole body was rigid fighting the robbery. 
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As | waited for word it got worse. As early as possible | put 
on my coat and went home. 

Misha had let herself in and was waiting for me. 

“Lt couldn’t do it,’’ she said. ‘| got a block away from his 
office and then | came back to the city and went to work.” 

We had dinner in the apartment without much talk. | didn’t 
bawl her out, but | couldn’t help being short with her. | tried 
to figure out a new course of action. Maybe | would have to go 
to her father. But Misha had said she would commit suicide if 
| did that, and she had said it so unemotionally that | believed 
her. 

And time was so short. We might be able to lie to a doctor 
later on, but every day it got more dangerous. 

After dinner Misha went into the bathroom and brought out a 
brown paper sack. From it she took two books, some surgical 
instruments, and a bottle of pills. She put them on the table. 

“You won't even have to cut anything, probably,” she said. 
“You can start it with your finger and then the rest will happen 
naturally. The pills will keep me from hurting.” 

“You're actually serious, aren't you?” | said. ‘‘l think you're 
out of your head. You know what could happen? You could die 
before anybody could help you. You might never be able to have 
a child again.” | was becoming angry with her. ‘‘Just take those 
goddam things and throw them down the goddam sewer.’ She 
didn’t move and | grabbed them up myself, fumbling in my 
haste. 

Misha was calm. She just stood up and put her back against 
the door. ‘‘You’re doing me more harm this way, if you care to 
know,”’ she said. ‘‘All | ask is that you try it with your hands. 
There’s no real danger that way. At least | have a chance that 
way.” 

She went on. ‘‘Is it that you’re scared . . . for yourself? Or 
you just don’t care?” 

“Get away from that door.” 

‘You don’t have the guts to do it. If you loved me I’d under- 
stand. But you don’t love me. I’m the one that should be scared, 
not you, my darling.’’ She was cool and taunting. 

| grabbed her arm and yanked her away from the door. She 
feli, and | started past her and down the stairs carrying the 
equipment. Misha yelled after me, unexcited but loudly so that 
| would hear, ‘‘! always knew you really wouldn’t help. That’s 
why | always turned down your offers.” 








Seven stairs down from the landing | stopped. | came back 
up the stairs slowly. | went to the refrigerator and got a bottle 
of beer. Then | poured a shot of whiskey into the beer, sat down 
on the couch, lit a cigarette, and took two sips of the drink. 
Out of the corner of my eye | saw that Misha sprawled on the 
floor, looking at me. 

She got up and came over next to me on the couch. She put 
her arms around me and kissed my lips gently. ‘‘l knew what 
! was doing when | fell in love with you. You'll do it, won’t you?”’ 

i looked away from her. She caressed me more tenderly. She 
almost sang in my ear the reasons that | should do it. 

“Let’s get married,’”’ | said. ‘‘Tomorrow. Or right now. We 
can get a train to Maryland right away.”’ | swivelled around and 
tooked at her. Her eyes were wide. ‘‘How about it, Misha? Let’s 
do it,”’ | said. 

Her eyes stopped being wide-open after a moment. ‘‘You’d get 
a divorce a decent period after the baby was born, wouldn't 
you?’’ she stated. 

‘“‘We’ll worry about that later, honey. Let’s get on a train 
right now.” 

But Misha just lit another cigarette. ‘‘You’re getting soft, 
aren’t you?” she said. 

“You bitch,” | screamed. ‘‘What would you do if | called for 
the mental ward and had you put away till it’s all over?” 

‘I’m not crazy, and you couldn’t persuade them that | am. 
And if they did put me away I’d have more reason than ever not 
to live when | got out. Now stop stalling and let’s get to it.” 

| looked around the room, but Misha sensed my thought. “‘It’s 
useless to knock me out or tie me up. | don’t mean to threaten 
you, Ernie, but it’s now or never. For my sake, at least try with 
your hand.” 

| told myself that the only alternative was to walk out com- 
pletely, leaving Misha to her irrational fate. | thought that would 
be weakness for me, a death warrant for her. | was beaten, but 
my pride made me say nothing for a few minutes. 

Then | said, ‘‘All right, goddam it, we'll do it your way. Always 
the hard way. Whatever happens you’re bringing it on yourself.”’ 

| picked up the newer of the two books and | started to read 
it with intense concentration. There was very little about it, just 
twelve measly pages. The drink tasted strong and | put it aside 
only a third finished. 
| read the twelve pages thoroughly. Then | read them again. 
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The language was not difficult, and | found that | could under- 
stand it with no great difficulty. | went to the second book and 
tried to compare what the two authors said. The different sets 
of illustrations in the two books enabled me to see the operation 
from different angles and clear up the ambiguities. It looked 
easy. 

Then | looked up at Misha and the possibilities began to 
overwhelm me. My palms got sweaty. How could | go into any 
human being, let alone Misha who | still cared for and felt re- 
sponsible for, and cut? How could | pull, yank, mangle, cause 
blood to flow? Even if | used no tools | would be tearing her 
flesh, God knows how badly. 

“| can’t do it, Misha. Please, honey, won’t you go on to the 
doctor tomorrow? Can't you see how much safer and better it 
will be? Can’t you look beyond this short time and see what this 
means for the rest of your life?” | was pleading in a shout, 
ignoring the neighbors. | paced back and forth. | opened and 
closed the refrigerator. | looked out the window. 

Now, with hindsight, | know that | should have accused her 
of not loving me. | should have tried to manipulate her emo- 
tions in that and other ways. But that has never been my way 
with people. | am a physicist. Instead | just tried to shout reason 
into her. 

“Be quiet or the neighbors will hear,’’ Misha said. She 
sounded strong. She came over to me, and put her arms around 
me. She was actually giving me strength instead of deriving it 
from me. She comforted me and stroked me, though | sat stiffly. 

“Take a nap for half an hour,”’ she said. ‘You always wake 
up so beautifully relaxed. Then I'll trust you implicitly.” 

“Let’s not do it tonight. I'll do it tomorrow if you still want 
me to.” 

“You're just trying to stall, my darling. Just like you said 
about me: if | didn’t go today then I’d never go. If you don’t do 
it tonight you never will. Right?’ 

“No you’re wrong. If | say I'll do it tomorrow then I'll do 
it. We’re different that way.” 

“Look, Ernie,’’ she said, “I’m just not afraid tonight, and 
i'm going to make sure something happens before | get scared. 
Either you do something or ! do something. That’s all.” 

Then she moved closer to me as if to soften her words. 
“Never mind, darling. | promise not to do anything here and 
get you into difficulties."" She meant it, too. Her feelings of 
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love came through strongest when she was thrust away. In- 
stead of a hot hate she seemed to have a cool love, the love 
of a mother for a naughty child. 


| did fake taking a nap to see if Misha would budge. Three 
quarters of an hour | lay awake feeling more damned each 
minute. But when she ‘‘awoke’’ me | saw from her face that 
nothing had changed. 

“Ready now, Ernie?”’ she asked. 

| had confidence tnat | knew what to do. | had an equal lack 
of confidence that | could do it. | got up. 

The one room also contained the bathtub. | fitted the wooden 
cover across it, and Jaid a pillow at one end. | worked quickly. 
That’s a trouble of mine. I’ve never learned how to stall or how 
to wait trouble out. Bull by the horns, that’s me, and Misha 
gets the goring. 

| arranged her in what the book called the ‘‘gynecological 
position.’’ Then | stopped short. ‘‘We can’t do it. You haven't 
taken the pills,”’ | said. 

“| took them when you lay down for your nap,’’ she said. ‘‘! 
can feel them working.’’ Misha had never been so competent 
since | had known her. 


So | went ahead. After scrubbing up thoroughly | began. | 
tried without the tools, just with my hands. | went inside Misha, 
but | couldn’t bring anything to happen. | couldn’t réach. | tried 
harder and | got a panicky rushed feeling because | couldn't. 
| looked at Misha’s face for a moment and she said, ‘‘! love you, 
Ernie, very deeply. Go ahead.” 

| went into Misha again. | pushed hard, but still | couldn't 
reach. | tried harder and | sweated. But | couldn’t make myself 
disregard Misha’s flesh and ram deeper with more strength. 
After a few minutes | knew that it was useless without the in- 
struments. And | knew | was going to do it without the tools, or 
with them. | didn’t stop to think about it. 

When | began with the tools things were different. My think- 
ing was coldly clear, murderously clear. | was thinking only of 
the physical problem before me. | was a detached observer 
watching myself perform a delicate task. 

Misha had been composed when | had tried with my hands. | 
suppose the pills could anesthetize that much pain. But im- 
mediately as | thrust the long steel into her she gasped, and 
screamed muffledly into the handkerchief she was biting. From 
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then on she was in human agony every second. Still, she did 
well. She held almost still and she never screamed aloud. | 
paid attention only to the task. 

After | probed for about three minutes blood began to flow 
slightly. When ! withdrew the steel, relaxation whistled out of 
Misha like a punctured bicycle tube. | held her hand for a min- 
ute, and talked to her. She just nodded responses. 

| took up one of the books again to look at the author’s dis- 
cussion. The recheck told me nothing new, but | spoke firmly 
and falsely. ‘‘It should only be a couple of minutes more," | 
said. “‘It’s started already and now it’s a cleanup job, kind of.” 

Misha smiled wanly. ‘‘l don’t think I'll ever be clean.” 

| picked up the proper tool again. Suddenly my hand began 
to palsy. | tried to steady it but the palsy got worse. And worse. 
| couldn’t even fully enter the instrument into Misha. | stopped 
for a minute and tried to collect my wits. | took deep breaths 
and put my shoulders back. 

“What is it, Ernie?’’ Misha asked. 

“‘| want you to relax more, Brighteyes, and then it will be 
easier.” 

In a couple of minutes | was calmer. | entered the steel into 
Misha with ease, and as | pulled and scraped my poise mounted. 
My mind concentrated itself down until it was a pencil beam of 
light flashing its imagination inside Misha, squinting to see 
what was happening, what had to be done, running objectively 
and professionally over the furrowed, lacerated flesh. | thought 
it was going well. We could quit in just a few minutes. 

But Misha was growing more labored, her face more con- 
torted, her moans heavier. 

All of a sudden she said ‘‘Stop.’’ She said it clear and dis- 
tinct, but | think now that she was really crazed with the torture. 

| stopped my tool. ‘Does it hurt too much?’ 

“The baby is still alive, and you’ve got to stop.” 

“Not now. It'll be over in just a minute. Now lay back.” | 
wanted to finish the job. 

Desperation broke her voice. ‘‘if you don’t stop I’ll hate you,” 
she said, and she started to get up. | shoved her shoulders 
back down to the table and she began to struggle with me. Then 
she gave a short cry, like a dog who has just been run over by 
a car. And she stopped struggling. 

| looked down to where the steel was still in her. And as | 
looked, the blood began to gush, dark red, soaking the sheet 
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and pooling on the floor. Hurriedly | pulled the steel from her 
and snatched up a clean handkerchief from the dresser. With 
the handle end of the steel | rammed the handkerchief way 
inside Misha, and as it went into her it became the color of the 
blood. But the gushing subsided a little. 

‘Hold still, Brighteyes. I'll call a doctor and it'll be all right.” 

Her breathing was heavy and her eyes were closed. She said 
nothing. 

| phoned a doctor | knew who had an office a few blocks 
away. | told him what was wrong so that he would know what to 
bring. He said he would be right over, with the police. He 
emphasized that he was bringing the police. The doctor’s 
brother and | had gone to college together. 

| went to Misha and took her hand. Blood still flowed heavily 
and her pulse was irregular. | got a damp cloth and put it on 
her brow because | didn’t know what else to do. | wondered 
whether the doctor or the police would get there first, or whether 
they would come together. | talked to Misha and told her over 
again that everything would be all right. She opened her eyes 
and started to say something, then closed her eyes again. 

It stuck in my craw for a moment, but | said it. ‘‘Yes, yes, | 
do love you, Brighteyes. | love you very much. | need your 
courage, all the time. As soon as this is over we'll start in right.”’ 

Misha tried to smile. She shook her head in denial. ‘‘You’re 
full of shit,’’ she said. ‘‘But thanks.” 

| patted her hand, then pushed the handkerchief in tighter. 

When the knock came on the door | ran to open it. The doctor 
brushed past me and hurried over to Misha. 

As the doctor worked on her | kissed Misha on the lips. | 
heard steps coming fast up the stairs. | grabbed my wallet and 
a folder containing calculations for the physics problem on 
which | was working. | threw a raincoat over my arm, opened 
the back window, ran down the five floors of the fire escape, 
and kept going. 

En route | read of Misha’s death in the NEW YORK TIMES. 
But it is safe and quiet here in Costa Rica and | can't resist the 
Caribbean sun. 


JULIAN SIMON 
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THE ABOMINATION Eric Cashen 


When | was young it was not considered odd for one to start 
a musical revolution. But since the music of the architect, 
young Randolf was heard to extemporize strangely. Perhaps | 
shouldn’t have shown him the five childrens’ pieces by Octavio 
Pinto, perhaps | should never have taught music; but never- 
theless, | do, and | did. Whereas once he used to pump the 
loud pedal all too often with his sneakered foot, now it lay 
neglected, silenced. How proud he had been of the Mozartian 
runs and the Scarlatti trills. Now it was only on a good afternoon 
that | heard him improvise a purely tonal scale in any tempo 
swifter than andante. He was thinking. Of course, | am old. 
| enjoy music for its snap, for its rubato. Nothing stimulates 
my mind like a Haydn Minuette. Nothing sets fire to my brain 
like a waltz of Strauss. Randolf’s tempos were deadening. Up 
and down the keyboard in clusters and sometimes singly his 
chubby fingers wou!d run, | mean, would walk. Nothing stirred 
him from his lethargy. The architect’s music had him captured, 
heart and soul. It was this and Czerny. Now, | do not mean to 
imply that the architect’s music was slow or dull. It wasn’t. 
It had a vigor, a charming freshness, and often a tempo which 
defied the term lethargic. | should like to recommend the 
Soldier’s March in particular. No, it wasn’t Mr. Pinto. It was 
just that the boy played nothing else. We had a long talk. | 
used every argument at my command. | said, ‘‘Why not play 
Mozart?”” He said he would love to, but that Mozart did not 
interest him any more. ‘“‘Why not?” | asked. ‘‘He is too flowery. 
He does not use straight lines,’’ the boy replied. 

“‘What about Scarletti?”’ 

“‘He is very fine,’’ answered the boy, ‘“‘but he grips and claws 
at his melodies as if they were crabs which might run away.” 

““‘Ah,”’ | said. ‘I see.”” | didn’t see at all. He was too young 
for Beethoven and too immature for Brahms. ‘‘And so what is 
so good about Pinto?” | asked. 

“‘He is an architect,’”’ the boy replied. 

“So,” | said. “‘You seem to have missed your vocation.”’ 
We had reached an impasse. We sat silent like this for a few 
moments. ‘‘Would you like to be an architect?’’ | asked. 

““Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘an architect in music.’”” We spoke no more 
together for several days. 

When | came to his house to give him his next lesson, | was 
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accosted by a small boy bearing a large bundie of manuscript. 
“So, | see.’’ | said. ‘You've been composing.’’ We sat down at 
the piano to play the piece through. it was one large mass of 
purely tonal and purely boring notes. They succeeded each 
other succintly, using ali octaves and all keys. He had at least 
mastered his harmeny. But the music was awful. ‘‘Randolf,”’ 
| said, ‘‘Why have you written this boring piece of nonsense?’’ 


‘Because it is a masterpiece,’’ he replied. 
‘“‘A masterpiece? A masterpiece of what?” 


“Of architecture,”’ he said. ‘‘There is nothing unnecessary 
in it. It is all simple, and pure, and noble.” 
‘And why is that?’’ | asked. 


“Because there is nothing human about it.’”’ | looked at the 
boy. He actually thought he was doing something constructive. 
“I! must not disillusion him,’’ | thought. He may be able to 
turn this inventiveness to some other, more profitable course. 

“| have studied Chopin on my own,” he said. ‘This is all 
he is, in essence. He’s nothing but an architect of sounds.” 

‘‘And you, my young friend, are the master?” 


‘| have gotten rid of all the color, the imperfections, the 
useless sounds. My music is bare and mighty, like a big oak 
tree in winter.” 

So, Schubert was useless, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, because 
they said sentimental things in a colorful way. Perhaps only 
Bach would stand up to this boy’s judgment. But no, he couldn’t, 
since he had a soul. 


‘“‘Watch me use my axe!’’ | cried, and took my pen knife 
and cut down through his pages. Every curse word | could 
think of came to my tongue, and | let them flood as | ripped 
those pages. They somehow cleared the air of this awful sound 
and left a slow and normal pulse-beat in their wake. 

| sat still, quite bowed down, my pen knife rasping into the 
wood of the piano bench. No matter how bad his music, | had 
done an abominable thing. | had torn the living scar tissue, 
worthless though it was, out of a child’s brain. These symbols 
lay scattered like feathers over the floor and |, a grown man, 
hated them. | hated them with my whole heart. 

| stood up. It was time to make an apology. The boy was 
nowhere to be found. | left the house. Walking down the road, 
| saw him with a baseball mitt on his hand, playing catch with 
two move ordinary youths. He did not glance up as | went by. 
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The Astronomer 


Lost in the purple tangle of the stars 

He wanders on the arcing paths that lead 
Through the intricacies of matter and deed, 

As sullen as a cat and as aware 

Of the exquisite footwork he must keep. 

Pinned ona tangent of a gleaming hair 

Orion’s sword swings brightly in its fold 

Of royal fabric rift where the waters rolled 
Against the warp — translated into air 

Which makes the lust and the passion appear bold. 
The balance wavers like a somnambulist 

He treads a fragile geometric path, 

Plotting the alterable range upon a graph 

Of each wild asteroid that fire kissed 

Or god flung outward in a spell of wrath. 

More boundaried than Prometheus, he vents 
With immobile heroic anguish the hemispheres 
Along the equinoctial, while his crystal tears 
Make the rash thoughtless goddess half-repent 
And say “remember nothing” each million years. 


NICHOLAS L. M. CROME 
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The Bear 


When grizzieys hibernate in fall 
They fill their bellies with the juice 
And faiiiness of vegetables; their pots 
Distended, issue a profuse 
And steaming anaesthetic fume, and all 
Their vigor turns to the sleep of sots. 


Bruin is powered by a lush 
And vegetabie sustenance; 
And in the laboratory of his craw 
By nature’s aim and circumstance, 
Fats are compounded from the berries’ juice 
Larding his bum and belly taut. 


But the combustion of this stew 

Does not cease for the grizzley’s night; 
The rich and yeasty distillate soon fills 

His den with bubbling that’s like 
A country squire muddling his brew, 

Or a mountaineer among his stills. 


No moral drives this brute to task 

To lead small children to the light; 
No legend of the busy ant, or of 

Ephemerids’ starved death at dusk, 
Or lesson of the lazy cricket’s plight; 

He slumbers at a far remove, 


And he suggests no piping, lax 
Forest gamesters, or elvish skippings, 
But more reminds us of those vain 
Vast energies that built the Sphinx; 
Night-time mysteries of dwarfs in the dark rocks; 
The seven sleepers and their den. 


NICHOLAS L. M. CROME 








“.,.. Before It Gets Better ” Larry Barrett 


In the academic year 1959-60, although the student body has 
doubled from my undergraduate days, the impression | have 
of the university is markedly changed. Great names still abound: 
in physics, psychology, painting and writing, for example. But 
the quality of teaching in general must have fallen, not only 
because of the necessity to conduct classes of as many as five 
hundred students at one time, but also as a result of the annual 
raids conducted on most university faculties by outside interests 
with great sums of money to offer. Within the last five years, 
my school has virtually staffed the technical writing department 
of Sandia Corporation in Albuquerque. Perennial Ph.D. candi- 
dates, acting as graduate assistants, and under-paid staff mem- 
bers cannot be blamed for succumbing, finally, to the promise 
of increased salary and status and, of all things, a free park- 
ing space. 

Those young graduate students who are not lured away from 
teaching and scholarship to private industry, for example, may 
not be the best teachers. They will tend to join with older 
faculty members whose primary distinction is not teaching, 
but research and publication. There is developed an increasing 
reliance on the lecture method of imparting knowledge, there- 
fore, and the prognosis is not good for that kind of teaching | 
remember as most effective: an exchange of ideas between an 
educated man who is devoted to teaching, on the one hand, 
and a group of students small enough in number to allow for 
intelligent inquiry. 

Intelligent inquiry, however, may not be present in large 
quantities in today’s student body, and there certainly appears 
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to be little overt encouragement given to its development. This 
is not exclusively because of the increased size of classes, al- 
though that must be credited as an inhibiting factor. Perhaps 
we are nearer the truth if we presume that the urge to conform, 
not to ‘‘rock the boat,’”’ has reached staggering proportions 
with stagnating results among students. Boys and girls who 
are sent off to college either because Daddy and Mommy 
couldn’t go (or else because they did) will have little motiva- 
tion for learning. Those who may develop some curiosity during 
the progress of an occasional lecture, however, will be easily 
inhibited against raising any question which might prolong a 
discussion past dismissal time. Or worse, they will raise the 
question and be known henceforth as that ‘‘weird-o” in the 
front row. 


Extra-curricular activities, perhaps more than academic mat- 
ters, seem to show up the apathy and ennui of the contemporary 
undergraduate. His student magazine has disappeared and the 
“‘little’’ magazines, about which he knows nothing, are follow- 
ing. There are no campus talent shows, and plays produced in 
a university theatre of national reputation attract astonishingly 
small numbers to read at tryouts. The student newspaper is in 
trouble for a student staff; the radio station is largely dependent 
on a paid, permanent staff. Talent, of whatever sort, appears 
to be lacking, and many academic departments are openly re- 
cruiting “blue chip’”’ matriculants just as the athletic depart- 
ment does football players. 

Now, football. Almost all traditions, pageantry and even many 
academic meetings are pegged around the day of the big game. 
Dances are now designated ‘‘post-game”’ and are colorless 
affairs beside the deceased Beaux Arts Ball. Athletes are a breed 
apart, rarely seen by the majority of classmates anywhere but 
on the playing field. Too often, of late, players who have dis- 
tinguished themselves on the field have brought embarrassment 
to the university through a variety of activities ranging from 
poor study to uncivilized behavior. The wave of expulsions and 
ineligibilities in college sport in recent months may be supposed 
to reflect the attitudes of faculty, and even school athletic 
officials, more than any revulsion on the part of the student 
body. Indeed, a letter to the student newspaper from one bored 
student protested the attempt to cancel a post-season bowl 
game on the grounds that ‘football games are the only excite- 
ment we students have to look forward to.” 
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To the degree that there are a few diversions provided for 
students, they all seem to be the wrong kind: the ‘‘university- 
is-just-like-home’’ sort of thing. Television accommodations at 
the student union are being expanded at exactly the same rate 
that student minds are being contracted. There’s a snack bar 
(“raiding the refrigerator’), a juke box and dance floor (‘‘the 
family or rec room’’), a huge furnished lounge (“‘the living 
room’’), and motion pictures are shown at regular, weekly in- 
tervals. Unlike home, however, you can’t smoke in the living 
room, put your feet on the furniture and you can’t sneak out 
to the kitchen for a short one. So the kiddies do the next best 
thing: they simply hop into their cars and drive home. 

Because universities are having to accept more and more 
students from within the state which finances each, they are 
having to deny admission to many of the out-of-state students 
who formerly comprised an influential educating force. As a 
consequence, most university students are able to drive to their 
homes within a matter of a few hours. This they do with discon- 
certing regularity. Friday afternoon on the outskirts of town 
looks more like quitting time at River Rouge. Activities and ties 
at home are maintained on a fairly regular basis; and it’s a sad 
undergraduate, indeed, these days, who hasn’t been able to 
get home for some of his high school games and dances. And 
why not? Since the entertainment planned on campus is de- 
signed to duplicate a home-like environment, he might as well 
deny the substitute and take the real thing. 

“It Will Probably Get Worse .. .” 

| have no high hopes for the immediate future of my school 
or for those other state-financed schools which face the same 
problems. Mediocrity in faculty and staff is an ever-present 
danger; ‘‘empire builders’ have become firmly entrenched; 
rivalries which parallel anything the military services have to 
offer exist at a cost to learning; and the whole is enclosed in 
a suffocating administrative hierarchy, penny-wise and pound- 
foolishly controlling affairs which properly belong to the faculty, 
demonstrating daily proof of the validity of Parkinson’s Law: 
that work will expand to fill the time set aside for its completion. 

But my own greatest personal despair lies in the accuracy 
with which the student body reflects our national image. We 
live in an age when it is difficult for most citizens to maintain 
anything resembling independence of thought or individuality 
of personality. Indeed, a kind of double-think, mass-marketing 
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mentality has been developing in which we are able to imagine 
ourselves different, all right, but altogether and at the same 
time. ‘‘For the man who thinks for himself,”’ ‘‘the thinking man’s 
cigarette,’’ etc. express the thesis; loud shirts, blue denim 
trousers and outdoor barbecues sustain the theme. Conformity 
is desired by many and may be essential to most in the prosecu- 
tion of daily lives. Certainly any bread winner today who has 
a college education would be considered derelict in his duty 
to his family if he rejected, for the sake of his psyche, a re- 
munerative position with a vast corporation. 


But may he not enjoy, for the brief period of his exposure to 
higher learning, a momentary fling at rebelliousness? Ought he 
not at least write scathing letters to the student newspaper on 
a subject more challenging than The System of Voting to be 
Used in the Selection of the Homecoming Queen? Shouldn't he 
sneak a look at the Christian Science Monitor or even the New 
Republic before he hangs up his loafers? Couldn't he take one 
little peek at the paintings in the art gallery without remarking 
as to whether it is hanging right side up? Would he be willing 
to lead a snake dance, even, after the next big victory? 

| doubt it. These students are a new brand, factory-sealed 
product, marked ‘‘BE CAREFUL OF EXPOSURE TO NEW IDEAS.” 
They are better fed, more affluent and more satisfied with them- 
selves than any previous generation of university students. | 
have seen instances of embarrassment among them when the 
old man came back to school and insisted on behaving like 
a ‘‘college boy.”” Fifteen years ago, we rented automobiles, 
where we could find any to be had at all. Today, the student 
without one considers himself, and is generally recognized by 
his peers to be, impoverished; and there are some who have 
TWO automobiles registered for campus parking. 


This is all merely to say that signs of rebelliousness do not 
abound in the student body. If they did, | am certain there are 
those among faculty and staff who remember the good old days 
themselves and in whom the flame of rebellion still flickers. 
Administrative rules and procedures which may now allow the 
red line of a bookkeeper’s pencil to impede the progress of a 
worthwhile student activity can be, and would be, circumvented. 
But the impetus must come, if the activities are to be worth 
anything to them, from the students themselves. 


| see no evidence of a renaissance. 
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THERE ISA 


wild crow 
IN THE SKY 


James Drought 


Mrs. Brandon came out so fast she almost fell, but she wanted 
to meet the two odd men climbing out of the car with that 
Mr. Browdy she had met two weeks ago — what a hot after- 
noon! Would they drink dad’s rootbeer, the only thing cold 
in the house? 

She stood silently at the main sidewalk in her dan-river green 
print dress, waved to Browdy, then called back toward the 
house, ‘John, come out because they’re here!’’ She noticed 
one of them was not a man but a boy. 

When her husband came, he stood uneasily and for good 
reason. 

The three, after driving three hundred miles southeast from 
Burlington, lowa, were tired of the hot sun and each other’s 
company. Browdy and the boy had argued about the daisychain 
again. The boy said it was a phony stunt. But the crowds eat 
it up, Browdy said. These pigs who watch, the boy answered, 
couldn’t tell a man in the sky from an old crow. What do 
they know? 

Now walking from the car with Browdy, the boy looked small, 
pinched with anger. He was angry at Browdy, at all crowds, at 
the stun of noise in the shopping district they had just come 
through, at the shoppers hurrying in the heat to wear their 
strain proudly like badges. And the Brandons would be no 
different. Just two more fools to meet and smile at. 

Browdy was just as angry, hot and sweating in t-shirt and 
khakis, which all three wore, but his brown face was laced 
happily from all the smiling he did for he handled the book- 





ings. He went into towns a week ahead to line up the airport, 
police approval, rent the plane and start publicity. Two weeks 
ago he had gotten Mr. Brandon to promise a thousand dollar 
fee for the team’s appearance at the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in Bridgeville, Illinois. 

The third man was Rettig who had slept soundly most of 
the trip in full face of the heat and noise, but sweating too, 
wet as a fish. He looked younger than he was. Deep lines 
wobbled down his cheeks to give his mouth a young fool’s 
grin, fitting with his bowed legs, his long arms now swinging 
stiff as sticks as he walked from the car on his shoesides like 
a man injured. He knew his ugliness and loved it as other men 
love soft women in soft beds—for comfort. 

“This all seems so odd,’’ Mr. Brandon said, softly, to his 
wife. 

“It’s like having the circus come to us!’’ she answered. ‘‘But 
shhh, they'll hear you.” 

When they had approached, Browdy introduced Rettig and 
the boy, and all five talked briefly of the heat, smiling widely 
with their mouths open. 

Because she stared at Rettig, Mrs. Brandon lost track of 
what was said. She glided for a while on speechlessness, then 
realized she must say something. They must have mentioned 
the jumps by now, why it would be the first thing John would 
Say. 

She smiled, looking at Browdy, ‘“‘Oh | imagine it’s not only 
interesting but very exciting to jump from an airplane.’’ She 
laughed. ‘‘It certainly must take your mind from your troubles.” 
She took a deep breath, swelling her firm breasts cupped by 
rubber, as she wondered about their odd silence. ‘‘We never 
see anything exciting, oh, we have television and movies and,” 
she laughed again, ‘‘we talk about each other, but everything 
gets so dull. We haven’t talked of anything but your show for 
weeks. Everyone tells me, imagine you, Elizabeth, you’ve got 
them at your house!’ 

Mr. Brandon was embarrassed. He wanted them to fit in as 
easily as possible, now his wife . . ., and there probably wasn’t 
any cold pabst in the house to help. He knew they were strange, 
steaming around the country, jumping out of airplanes, slug- 
ging shot-and-beers in bars, causing stirs, then leaving scot- 
free with bagsfull of money almost like an old movie, that’s 
why he wanted them at his house instead of turning them loose 
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on Bridgeville. As head of the entertainment committee, he 
was responsible. 

“Shall we go in?’’ he asked, leading the way. 

Worth $895, a purring air-conditioning unit cooled the inside 
of the house. Venetian blinds were slanted closed against the 
daylight, a tablelamp was lighted to relieve eyestrain and the 
ballgame commenced on TV. The boy thought again the Bran- 
dons were like pigs consuming goods at a trough. Browdy 
thanked god for the coolness, then thought he might visit 
SS Peter & Paul’s before the show tomorrow because it wouldn’t 
hurt to say a quick prayer. He always thought ahead—some- 
times he took aspirin in the morning so he’d be sure not to 
get a headache in the afternoon. He had seen the church’s 
advertisement on a billboard along the highway, just after the 
one for a new chevy, just before the one for westinghouse. 

Rettig watched Mrs. Brandon and thought of nothing. 

“Sit right down,”’ she said. ‘I'll get some rootbeer.’’ Her 
highheels clicked youthfully, as the ad had promised, when she 
walked through the dining room. Rettig watched her walk shape 
and reshape the back of her dress. 

If he felt love for the slim legs, the quick thighs, the firm 
breasts that rubbed round through the green dress, the slim 
neck and face which all fell on his thoughts like fresh rain— 
he cared nothing for what she thought or said, she was still a 
woman like any other, seeing his ugliness and thinking about it. 

The boy and Browdy watched the ballgame end, then an an- 
nouncer gave the news, talked of potato chips and then the 
weather. 

“‘Rain!’’ Browdy demanded. 

“‘That’s what he said,’’ the boy smiled. 

‘The hell! What do they know about it! One time they say 
rain and you get the hell burned out of you, next they say hot 
and you freeze your... ”’ 

Mrs. Brandon was back with rootbeer on a black tray she 
couldn’t resist at montgomery wards. 

Sometimes it seemed to the boy that becoming a man was 
like walking on blades because so much of him had to be sliced 
away before maturity came. He could accept less and less of 
what he saw, all was absurd, and he looked to Rettig for hope 
since Rettig went on jumping his red cape as if the whole 
world depended on it, when really nobody cared one way or 
the other. 





He thought of these things after putting the chutes in the 
Brandons’ garage against the rain if it did come. On the grass 
in the yard behind the house he sat and watched the sky. There 
was no breeze, no movement but the boy’s slow rocking on his 
haunches. White boards fenced the yard, and he could see dirt 
splashes on the white showing between the roots of the bushes. 
Sparrows jabbered from their hiding places. One flew against 
the stillness but without followers returned to the tree and 
slipped into the green covering again. 

The boy thought why not run away, far. But instead he got 
up and returned to the house. 

‘“‘Browdy blew his stack about the rain,” Rettig told him. 
“‘He went to the airport to see what tomorrow’s weather is.’’ 

Mrs. Brandon came into the living room. ‘‘Dinner will be 
ready soon,”’ she said. She sat and selected the saturday eve- 
ning post, flipping the pages quickly from back to front. Whether 
she had seen it or not she couldn’t tell, but she wanted only 
to consume time. Rettig watched, listening to the pages slide. 
He tried to imagine what stayed one page in her hands longer 
than others. 

The boy guessed wrongly that Rettig worried about the cape 
stunt and the rain. He got up and went to the window, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Looks like the rain may hold off,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Brandon glanced at her elgin american watch, then got 
up to go into her kitchen, her movements as graceful to Rettig 
as poured liquid. She hoped the swift hams would be as good 
as the wilsons she usually bought but hadn’t been able to get 
yesterday at her a&p. She did want to please them. She kept 
thinking dramatically what if this is their last meal? Mr. Brandon 
could be heard upstairs, washing his hands. 

The ritual of dinner passed rigidly, and after coffee the three 
jumpers went downtown for beer. 

Changing his mind, the boy separated from the other two 
and walked through the business section. There were no shop- 
pers now, but neon lights still flashed it’s got to be good, makes 
it perfect, costs less than a dollar a day, this frock makes it 
right—and the boy wondered what it was. When he tired of the 
jingles, he roamed into residential streets, wondering too at 
the displays in large picture windows. He saw lamps, he saw 
a couple kiss, and he saw a fat woman scratch. There was a 
pretty girl, ready for bed, but she pulled the drapes to sleep 
unseen; why, the boy didn’t know, unless this was the limit. 
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When he returned to the Brandons’ house he found all the 
lights on in the living room and no one there. Browdy was 
upstairs, but Rettig was gone. 

Mr. Brandon made twelve thousand dollars a year working 
for the people’s gas, coal and light company in Bridgeville, 
and in a town population 23,104 this made him a rich man. 
He bought his suits tailormade from scotch wools. He had 
been mayor for two terms and could have been an alderman 
afterwards but he felt this beneath him. Now he was president 
of the chamber of commerce, trying to get new and bigger 
companies to locate plants in Bridgeville, a cause that would 
raise the standard-of-living for every man, woman and child 
in town. The water table did sink lower and lower, and a few 
mar ufacturers did use more water than all the people combined; 
yet, by god, if industry needed water they would get it was 
Mr. Brandon’s stand. A big refrigerator company was inter- 
ested, but wanted to know about the recreational! facilities for 
employees. The Fourth celebration would show what Bridge- 
ville had to offer. Three representatives of the company would 
be down on the train tomorrow to see, and Mr. Brandon could 
solve the water problem when he came to it. Who knew but 
that scientists might be making water in a few years? They 
were certainly making everything else. 

He had to be sharp tomorrow morning when he met the train, 
so he told Elizabeth he had a cold, and he went to bed at 
eight o’clock. 

She sat downstairs in her new poplin sport skirt and her gay 
blouse from milly’s, and she went through the newest issue of 
life magazine since she had seen the TV late movie four years 
ago and knew it had an ugly ending. Rettig and Browdy came 
in, Browdy going on upstairs to his room. Rettig stood saying 
nothing, his head thick with beer. 

“It is hot tonight,’’ she smiled, although the room was cool. 
She closed her magazine. ‘‘Let’s go for a walk.’”” She watched 
him, pensively expecting his answer, but he was silent. “Just 
one minute,’’ she added. She went upstairs and slipped on her 
black patent-leather belt, sprayed her hair—it will be windy— 
and freshened her face with powder. When she came back, 
Rettig got up from the couch to meet her. She would be gay, 
carefree and young as those swedish girls she had seen in the 
magazine, so she took his hand as they went outside. 

‘| suppose this town is duil for you,” she said. “After jump- 
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ing from an airplane what wouldn't be dull, but it’s dull for 
everyone not just for you."’ She laughed. ‘‘Helen Bascombe 
. . . she’s an alcoholic because her two boys are married now 
and there’s nothing for her to do. She cleans her house literally 
twice a day, though it wouldn’t get dirty in two weeks. Every- 
one knows she drinks.”” She looked at the sky. ‘‘Isn’t it beau- 
tiful?”” she asked, hushed. ‘‘Once | was so rich. We lived in 
Minneapolis, and | went to a lake in Canada every summer. 
Sometimes | think | married John because he was poor. | was 
rebellious.’’ They turned a corner. ‘Don’t you think people 
could stand being more rebellious? Sometimes | think we’re 
nothing but sheep doing what everyone tells us and not what 
we want. Does it seem to you you’re tied hand and foot? Don’t 
you ever say anything? | suppose | talk too much. John says 
| do. He says everyone is talking about how | talk too much, 
isn’t that funny? But sometimes | feel I’m suffocating or being 
smothered and | want to burst out.’’ She looked at him, waiting, 
but he said nothing. ‘I know it’s wrong what | do, but | can’t 
help it, | just have to forget everything if just for a minute, | 
don’t care about risking scandal, | do later, but | never think 
about it when | just have to do something. That’s not wrong 
is it?’’ 

They were back at the house, but she turned into the side 
yard, stopping in front of an iron bench. ‘Kiss me,” she said 
stepping close to him. 

She drew his head down to her face, pressing her mouth 
open on his, holding his lips on hers as she sat down on the 
bench, keeping his mouth on hers as she took his hand and 
guided it across her shoulders to rub her body. She kept her 
eyes closed and his mouth tight on hers. 

Browdy, Rettig and the boy left early the next morning for 
the airport. A wind stirred the field grass along the highway, 
and there were dark clouds on the horizon although the sun 
was shining. When they approached the airport, paper signs 
splashed with red, white and blue seemed to fly over the car, 
tied as they were across the road from phone poles. Small 
American flags of paper were nailed to the poles in front of 
the airport, along with signs promising fireworks and the jump 
exhibition. Giant wire wheels holding flares which would spell 
out slogans swayed on flimsy stands along the gravel road 
leading up to the hangar, itself decorated with red, white and 
blue bunting. A workman was taking one door off the four- 

















seater Cessna which stood in front of the hangar doors. The 
back seat, too, would be taken out, to give the jumpers more 
room. Browdy gave the man advice, while Rettig and the boy 
entered the hangar, carrying their equipment. Inside, Rettig 
picked up the cape and sat down to examine it. 


He thought of Elizabeth, her face, his life, the jump, and 
he felt sure this time he would succeed. He felt strong. The 
power to control the cape ran through his body like rich syrup. 
He would sweep through the sky, a bird leading the red cloth 
to newer more powerful sequences that would whiten the sky 
marvelously with sleek winding ribbons of flour. He would 
bend the cape, rolling and falling in patterns that would cut 
deep into those who saw. He would spread his arms to feel the 
wind lift him, tug through the black tights to rub his skin as 
he floated effortlessly and easily down through bareness. And 
if the wind erased the white ribbons they would remain with 
those who watched from the ground—wouldn’t they? 

Browdy turned away from the pilot to the table where Rettig 
and the boy sat. They wore black tights and t-shirts and held 
black and white football helmets in their hands. ‘‘You think the 
rain will hold off?’”’ Browdy asked Rettig. 

“If it comes, it comes.” 

“Goddamn it, I’m serious. You think we should risk starting, 
or don’t you?”’ 

“Sure.” 

The pilot walked over to the hangar door and whistled. “‘Big- 
gest crowd I’ve ever seen here.” 


Browdy, Rettig and the boy went to look at the crowd. The 
Cessna had already been taxied out between the grandstands 
now filling rapidly with people. There were candy-striped um- 
brellas, red and blue and some white summer raincoats. 

When they were ready, the three walked out to the plane, 
still carrying their helmets, and the applause started, scattered 
at first, then louder with shouts. Rettig walked ahead of the 
others, his red cape across his arm and his head up as he 
wondered about the sky. Clouds were coming up fast now. The 
boy followed with his head down, remembering he had nothing 
to be proud of, and Browdy came next with his hand up to 
acknowledge the applause. He picked up the mike as the pilot 
went past and got into the plane. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said. ‘‘Your attention please.” 
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The crowd quieted, listened to Browdy, all eyes intent, bodies 
leaned forward, ready to forget—just this once for a minute 
be quiet, shhh, Johnny, listen to the man, he’ll tell what they 
do. Listen and watch, this is quite dangerous. Sit still, Betsy, 
you'll miss the whole show, and you were the one wanted to 
see it. Do they all jump at once? How do they all fit in that little 
plane, you’d think they could hardly turn around? | guess you 
got to be a little nuts to do something like this, look at that one, 
grinning fool. No | wont’ buy you a parachute like those, sit 
down. Somebody said they get five thousand for just this couple 
of hours, soft, forty bucks a minute, say, I'd saw away at my 
own neck for forty bucks a minute, what the hell, they jump 
once a year and they’re set for Christ’s sake. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,”’ Browdy repeated, “‘it’s a pleasure 
to be with you today.’’ He paused. ‘I’m not one for pretty 
speeches, in fact, when | pick up this mike I’m as nervous as 
a fong-tailed cat in a room full of rocking chairs. So I'll try to 
be brief and get on with the stunts. The first jump we'll do 
is the daisychain, the most perfect example of timing you'll 
ever see in the air.”” He laughed, bowing his head. “Or any- 
where for that matter—you can count off the seconds between 
the chute openings yourselves to make sure we don’t cheat. 
First though, I'd like to introduce Mike Rettig, here on my right, 
probably the only living man in the world doing the cape trick.” 
Browdy paused, implying the ground was full of dead men who 
had once tried. ‘‘He actually flies with that cape he’s holding. 
But in this first trick, Rettig will jump last—the last daisy on 
the chain, although his chute will open first! To make the stunt 
a little harder, we do it backwards. Jumping first will be Johnny 
Falder on my left, and his chute will open last. Myself? Weil, 
I’m a coward. | just stand here and hold onto this mike.’’ He 
tipped his head to one side as Rettig said something to him. 
“‘What? I’m no damn fool. Nobody could get me up there!’’ 
The crowd laughed as Rettig and the boy picked Browdy up 
by his elbows and dragged him, heels sliding, to the door of 
the plane—‘‘Not me, no sir, never!’’ And Browdy did an 
exaggerated shiver which pulled laughter from the youngsters 
and a few shrieks from believers. A man came out from the 
stands to take the mike from where Browdy had dropped it 
on the grass. 

“You all know me, little Bill Jackson from WBIL right here 
in Bridgeville. I’ve been asked to take over while that slightly 




















reluctant fellow becomes a second daisy. He looks more now 
iike a Shrinking violet, but his name is Tom Browdy, so let’s 
give him a big hand.” 

The three jumpers slipped into their chutes in the plane. As 
they taxied into position, Browdy made a desperate-attempt- 
to-leave, but he was puiled back with a yank leaving one foot 
dangling from the doorway as the plane went down the grass 
runway and lifted siowly. Silence pushed out from the stands, 
then broke up as youngsters stcpped the quiet with whisties 
and questions. 

Rettig snapped the fastener at the end of his static line to 
an exposed rib of the plane. Browdy hooked his line to Reitig’s 
harness; the boy fastened his static line to Browdy. These lines 
automatically pulled the chutes from the packs, and since they 
were all of equal length, there was no doubt the distance and 
time between chute openings would be the same. 


As the plane circled, Rettig stepped into the doorway. The 
area between the grandstands looked small and impossible 
beyond the plane’s nose as they approached the airfield. ‘‘Get 
ready,’’ Rettig said. He wiped his eyes. The boy stepped under 
Rettig’s arm to stand in the doorway. Browdy stood close behind 
the boy, crouched beneath the low ceiling and cramped. Rettig 
shoved against the boy’s back. ‘‘Letis go!’’ he shouted, and 
the boy dropped from the doorway. Browdy scuffed into the 
door and was gone immediately, then Rettig hopped out. The 
rest was up to the static lines. 

“One thousand, two thousand . . .,’”’ the people chanted, 
encouraged by little Bill Jackson. At each count of five thou- 
sand, a chute opened white against the sky. The applause 
began before the boy hit the ground, and by the time Rettig 
guided himself to a landing between the stands, most of the 
people were on their feet clapping and whistling, some shout- 
ing, some screaming. 

As the boy bundled up his chute and walked back to the 
middie of the field, he kept his eyes on the ground, ashamed 
at the applause for the trick and not knowing whether to laugh 
at them and strut not caring, or feel sorry—for having fooled 
the fools. Rettig joined Browdy and the boy at the mike, as 
Browdy took over from the announcer. 

“That was good, wasn’t it?”” Mr. Brandon asked the men 
from the refrigerator company. He, his wife and the three had 
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arrived just before the stunt after a delay at the hotel as the 
three guests changed their clothes. 

“It was marvelous,’’ Mrs. Brandon said. 

‘Don’t you think there’s some trick to it?’’ asked the short 
man. 

She defended the jumpers. ‘‘I’m sure there isn’t,’’ she said. 

The man smiled. ‘‘Something that good would almost have 
to be mechanical. Maybe they do it with wires or rope.” 

“You know, I’ve always been proud of Bridgeville during 
these Fourth celebrations,” Mr. Brandon said. ‘‘One holiday 
we Americans should never forget is Independence Day. Some- 
time we forget just how lucky we are, all of us free as birds to 
go anywhere, do anything. Well, nobody forgets in Bridgeville, 
and that’s one thing no employer can buy—good honest 
workers, proud to be Americans and work hard in the American 
traditions.” 

The other men smiled. They understood him. 

But as Rettig slipped into the red cape, zipping it around 
the back and down the insides of the arms of an old fatigue 
jacket, the crowd again turned its attention to him. The boy, 
watching, lost his own embarrassment because Rettig would 
make a good jump with the cape. Browdy punched Rettig 
lightly on the back as he walked by. ‘“‘Make this a good one 
and we’ll pass the hat for a little extra.” 

Rettig buckled on the belly chute and stepped up into the 
plane. Browdy’s voice beat against the crowd’s murmur which 
rose and fell, life talking, always talking. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ Browdy said. “Here is the one 
we've all been waiting for. Michael Rettig, one of three men in 
the world to ever successfully perform the flight with the red 
cape, is about to accomplish this extraordinary trick once again. 
The cape does not stop or slow his descent, it merely lets him 
control his drop so he can stunt coming down. The famous 
Frenchman Vecannes, who originated this trick, called it ‘the 
prodigal journey,’ picture of a man coming home. Rettig dedi- 
cates this jump to Vecannes who with his son was killed three 
years ago in a leap from the Eifel Tower.” 

People asked what did he say? Who? Since they had never 
heard of Vecannes—Browdy had made him up—or Rettig. Yet 
Browdy’s speech set the stage for something mysterious, done 
few times before, and which had already killed two people, so 

there was reason to pay attention. Then too, the people wanted 
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to see a man do something out of the ordinary, and it was 
easy to convince them they were. 

Inside the plane Rettig strapped the bag of flour to his leg 
and tore open one corner. He was laughing at Browdy, but he 
knew the people did love Browdy’s speeches, not understanding 
what he said though because nothing Browdy said into the 
mike ever made any sense. One familiar phrase after another 
was what the crowd enjoyed, the bending of familiar words to 
this strange thing the stunt; in this way they owned it—hadn't 
they heard these words a million times for soap, bisquit-mix, 
cars? Why not this sight-to-see paid for by the chamber of 
commerce? 

A joke, Rettig told himself, that’s what the stunt was, life, a 
beginning and an end with a few flops in between. The wind 
would blow to pieces the streams of flour, night would come, 
and tomorrow the sky would again be clean and cool and crisp 
with no sign of what he had done. People would forget, if they 
saw the jump at all. How many would be taking their kids to 
the john, buying a bottle of cold pop, or searching for a 
kleenex? 

The sky looked darker. Rettig felt the plane buck against the 
wind. He went to the doorway and watched the squares of 
green and yellow, lines of white with small dots of cars going 
someplace fine and far away. Specks of light pricked the park- 
ing area, partially clouded sun on windshields, and pieces of 
color moved in the grandstands. As the plane banked and re- 
turned over the field, Rettig shouted to the pilot. 

“Keep her steady!”’ 

The pilot looked back, smiling, and the plane dipped. 

Rettig turned back to the doorway, stooping, his arms across 
his chest, and then with a small hop he dove out into the sky. 

“One thousand, two thousand . . .,”” his voice told him the 
wind was lying, that he was not floating as he felt, but diving. 
He pulled his arms into his body the cape collapsed, and he 
tumbled in a loop, the flour spilling into his eyes. At first he 
felt stiff and unmovable, then his body bent for the sake of 
patterns he couldn't see, wild, a bird with a dance to fly. He 
extended his arms, the cape puffed, and he felt he was rising— 
“six thousand, seven thousand,” the voice again to say not 
rising but diving at the ground to bash in the hard dirt at their 
feet, pull the chute, don’t be a fool for some guy not watching 
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you but that pretty girl in the yellow raincoat tight across her 
breasts and butt. He banked the cape, ‘‘eight thousand.’’ His 
body turned on a pillow of wind, shaping the flour ribbon as he 
dropped through the pillow, looped and banked his body once 
more, Beautiful bird, ugly bird—‘‘twelve thousand,”’ for sky, 
grass and summer were one big LOOP to bend as the numbers 
paraded one after another, his mouth never silent, trying to 
save him for his sake— 

But there was a wild crow in the sky. Black and rotted, it 
wanted only to fly. It could think up no answers so it tried diving 
at the ground to make the town happy as music and the laughs 
of young lovers, to bring peace to live in the quiet town turning 
back to real, before everyone went home with his eyes shut. 

“Twenty thousand!” 

The wind blew ihe last of the flour as Rettig’s hand moved 
across his chest for the ring to pull, risers shot out, sprung, 
the nylon white, fluffing up slowly then popping open to halt 
him, stiff-legged and swinging in the air fifty yards above the 
stands, descending toward the middle of the field. He watched 
an old man on the lowest bench hugging a raincoat, as he went 
into the ground, feet, legs and back to lie looking at the sky 
and hear all those hands slap together. It began to rain. 

Browdy watched the people hurrying from the stands. ‘‘There 
goes a couple hundred bucks,”’ he said, sadly. 

Wet, the flour streaked down his face and tights, over the 
red cape, Rettig was sure it had been no good, painful and 
boring—all were mocking him with applause for the jump, 
hiding their embarrassment. He wanted to shout | know it was 
lousy, a lie better blown away then to hang useless and ugly in 
your sky, but don’t leave me alone with this goddamn clumsy 
wet cape, black wrestling tights and a painted football helmet, 
flour all over hell, be fair with me for godsake—I love you! 

The boy, angry at the crowd, came to meet him. ‘‘Goddamn 
pigs, what do they know. Down on their knees that’s where they 
should be!”’ 

“Shut up!” Rettig said. 

He got up slowly and wiped the flour from his face. 

Mrs. Brandon stood up, too. Her husband opened a large 
pilue umbrella to hold over her and the three men from the 
refrigerator company. He walked in the rain, over the others 
holding the umbrella, as they left the grandstands and hurried 
toward the car. 
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